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IF TRUMAN HAD GONE TO MUNICH... ? 
EDITOR: 


I read with interest and almost complete 
disagreement Mr. Bouscaren’s article on the 
Korean War in the August issue. It leaves 
me wondering whether the author wants peace, 
which is the objective of the UN, or merely 
victory, the goal of Gen. MacArthur and 
others. We should have learned from the last 
two wars that the latter does not always bring 
the former. 

Mr. Bouscaren’s thinking seems to be based 
on a failure to understand the idea of inter- 
national organization and the new kind of 
diplomacy which must result from it. The 
parallel he draws between Chamberlain’s 
tragic compromises with Hitler and current 
truce efforts is not to the point. Chamberlain 
compromised with Hitler as a defeated man— 
a man who knew he was not backed up by 
more than the empty words of the other mem- 
bers of the League of Nations. The negotia- 
tors in Korea have a different background: 
they are supported by the determination of the 
U. S. and other UN nations to stop aggres- 
sion—a determination made tangible by the 
blood of UN troops. If the League of Nations 
had been able to do to Hitler and Mussolini 
what Truman and the UN did in Korea, 
Europe would not now be the shattered conti- 
nent it is. 

Rev. Rollins Lambert 


Chicago, Illinois 


GOOD NEWS FROM SHEED & WARD 
EDITOR: 

With reference to your July editorial on 
“The Battle of the Book,” it is my impression 
that sales of Catholic books have been rapidly 
increasing while the general book market has 
been declining. Somebody at Bruce or Sheed 
& Ward could tell you if this is so. If it is, 
perhaps you ought to write—or get somebody 
to write—an article about that, with special 
attention to the question “Why?” 

I buy many books. But I buy almost always 
through the Catholic book store here because, 
(a) I am most interested in things Catholic, 
and (b) only thus can I be sure of getting 
something worth putting on my shelves. Who 
wants to buy a book to read only once? 

The reason for the success of the pocket 
books, it seems to me, is that 25 cents is 
enough to pay for a volume (detective or ad- 
venture story, e. g.) which one expects never 


to use again. The reader who pays $3.50 to 
$5.00 wants something of permanent value— 
and he’s not getting it from the secular book 
houses. I suspect that a Catholic culture is 
rapidly rising within the collapsing shell of 
the old secular culture. 


Joseph A. Breig 
Catholic Universe Bulletin 


Cleveland, Ohio 

Ed.: While Publisher’s Weekly tells us of 
the plight of secular publishers, it is good to 
hear from Sheed & Ward that their sales have 
almost doubled since 1948. Special sources of 
increase: Catholic lending libraries and grad- 
uates of Catholic women’s colleges. I think 
Joe Breig is the man to write the article. 


THOSE CATHOLIC SENATORS! 
EDITOR: 


In his timely article, “Civil Rights and Po- 
litical Integrity,” in your August issue, Gor- 
don C. Zahn writes of the possibility of get- 
ting some Catholic Representatives and Sen- 
ators to take action on the Civil Rights 
Program. 

Should not a distinction be made between a 
Catholic Senator and a Senator who is a Cath- 
olic? The thought life of the former is Cath- 
olic; his moral principles are Catholic; his 
decision to vote for or against a measure is 
based on Catholic moral principles. Should 
not a distinction be made between this man 
and the Senator who, religiously speaking, is a 
Catholic? This is the Senator whose mind 
never refers to Catholic moral principles when 
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he votes. The “party line” is his modus 
operandi. Very often he casts his vote in view 
of the “popular effect” it will have on con- 
stituents back home without any consideration 
of anything Catholic. Why call such a man a 
Catholic Senator? Author Zahn mentions for- 
mer Congressman Marcantonio. Marcantonio 
proclaimed himself a Catholic and oft times 
produced a Rosary as evidence of his Cath- 
olicity. But no one in his right mind called 
Marcantonio the “Catholic Congressman from 
New York.” Much the same ought to be said 
of most of the Catholic Representatives and 
Senators whom Gordon Zahn hopes will band 
together for Civil Rights and Political In- 
tegrity. 
Cc. B. Wynn 
London, Ontario, Canada. 
Ed.: Newman spoke of the “party of Christ.” 
Wish our Congressmen would follow that party 
line: too many of them prefer to light one 
little votive light rather than desert the party. 


IN SEARCH OF RADIO SCRIPTS 
EDITOR: 


Your past interest in our work makes us 
bold enough to ask a favor of you again. 
Through your letter column, could you call 
attention to the fact that the Hour of St. 
Francis radio program is always looking for 
new scripts. Our program, which is of fifteen 
minutes duration, features stories that in- 
struct or inspire without being preachy or im- 
properly sentimental. Basic subjects like 
prayer, charity, obedience, marriage, trust in 
God are some of the themes we might suggest. 


We are also eager to receive stories already’ 


published which might be usable, or story 
ideas that may be turned into scripts by our 
staff writers. We pay, of course, for any 
seript accepted for definite use. The Hour of 
St. Francis is now heard on nearly 1,000 sta- 
tions in the U. S., Canada and abroad. 

Rev. Terence Cronin, O.F.M. 


Hour of St. Francis 
218 E. 12th St. 
Los Angeles 15, California 


MORE INTEGRITY, FEWER BILLS 
EDITOR: 

Between the time of the acceptance of my 
“Civil Rights and Political Integrity” and its 
publication in the August issue, a series of 
civil rights bills was introduced in the Senate 


by a group of Democrats, including some Cath- 
olic Senators. Unfortunately, whatever good 
motives may have been present, this recent 
action merely serves to emphasize the reason 
why there is little likelihood of any civil rights 
legislation from the present Congress, namely 
—that the issue is being played for votes on 
a strictly partisan level.... The latest move 
does nothing more than give us a series of 
“Democratic” civil rights bills to rest quietly 
in some Congressional pigeonhole, probably 
next to the one in which the “Republican” bills 
have been stagnating. 

Civil Rights legislation, when it comes, will 
not be—and should not be—a Republican or 
Democratic victory. This is an issue that de- 
serves and requires bi-partisan activity. Our 
real need today is not more bills in the legis- 
lative hopper, but some political leaders with 
enough integrity to rise above partisan politics 
and force some action on the bills already in- 
troduced. 


Gordon C. Zahn 
Washington, D. C. 


BLANSHARD EATS THE POPE 
EDITOR: 


, 

Your editorial: “Blanshard Eats the Pope” 
is very timely and to the point. Too bad the 
English translation does not do justice to the 
French: “Qui mange du Pape en créve.” 

Brother Anselm, F.S.C. 


Hanson Memorial H. S. 
Franklin, Ia. 


Ed.: To the best of my knowledge (which is 
inconsiderable and exiguous), the French ex- 
pression means: “He who eats the Pope dies a 
violent death (bursts) from it.” 


EDITOR: 

Congratulations on your Blanshard editorial 
in the August issue. I trust that, by some 
means, you will get it into the hands of many 
non-Catholics. 

Mother Grace, 0O.S.U. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
EDITOR: 

You exhibit the admirable virtue of intes- 
tinal fortitude to reply to and expose Blan- 
shard. You should be recommended for a “De- 
fensor Fidei” medal. C. M. Berchard 

Pulaski Club 
Detroit, Mich. 
EDITOR: 

Are we Catholics the victims of playing a 

minority role in the U. S. A. for so long a 
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time? Your magazine is breaking my heart. 
“My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken 
me?” Faithfully yours for one fold, old 
shepherd. 

Albert B. Miller, Jr. 


Boston, Mass. 
Ed.: Can’t tell whether he likes me or not. 


ALSO RAN: A number of hair-raising let- 
ters from gentlemen who disagreed with me 
about the legitimacy of the Roman Catholic 
Church and the wholesomeness of Catholics in 
general. These letters contained too many un- 
printable words. Any reader who is interested 
can find the words on almost any page of 
From Here To Eternity. 


MORE “CHALK ON MARY’S SLEEVE” 
EDITOR: 


Less interesting but quite necessary reading 
and correcting of articles afforded by a class 
in Freshman Composition this summer occa- 
sioned the neglect of the July CATHOLIC WORLD. 
Just now while the George Washington speeds 
me to my new mission, I read Sister M. Faith’s 
“Chalk on Mary’s Sleeve.” 

What a refreshing spiritual tonic. It is 
comparable to the best of retreat conferences. 
May I voice a plea for more of Sister Mary 
Faith’s gems. 

S. M. J. 
Ashland, Kentucky 


CASTLE IN AIR, WITH MAID 
EDITOR: 


Mrs. Stearns’ article on the maid problem 
was most interesting and timely. It seems in- 
credible that good jobs go a-begging in good 
homes, factory, story or office work being pre- 
ferred though they give much less net return. 

I make one or two suggestions to improve 
existing conditions. The word “Servant” or 


“Maid” should be abandoned. They are out 
of tune with the times. “Home Worker” 
might be used, on a par with “Office Worker,” 
“Shop Worker,” “Factory Worker.” “Home 
Manager” might be used for a most competent 
maid in a large family where there are other 
servants, or where she takes practically com- 
plete charge, due to her ability and experience. 
Those less experienced might be called “Home 
Assistants” and novices might be called 
“Trainees” as in banks and other businesses. 

The job should fit the girl, and the usual 
Thursday night out completely scrapped. A 
young girl working in the town or city where 
her family and friends are should reverse the 
order: She should have to work only 2 or 3 
nights a week, and be off the remaining 4 
or 5. On the other hand, some older woman 
with few friends, might like to go to her room 
and read or listen to the radio a night or two 
or go out to visit or shop, but would prefer 
working for the family the other 5 nights. 

Now that practically all women in offices are 
called by their first names instead of Miss or 
Mrs., it might be opportune to change about 
(until they tired of it) and call the new “Home 
Worker” Miss or Mrs. 

Sophie Spivelswito 
Beverly Hills, California 


WHAT WE DON’T NEED 
EDITOR: 


I humbly submit the enclosed as something 
that not only fills Helen Linn’s request for 
good poetry but that might open your eyes. 


“Oh, you beastly no good-modern women 
What a horrible crime you have committed 
To spurn the advice of Cardinal Newman, 
Good Lord, girls, can you be so dull-witted.” 
(Ete. for 24 more lines.) 
Richard J. Daily 
2950 Stafford Street 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ed.: And they put Ezra Pound in an asylum! 


We regret to announce the death of LELIA STEPHEN, author of “Absolutio,” 
printed in our August issue. She died on July 10th in a Calcutta hospital 


after a month’s illness. 


Another contributor, MAURICE REIDY, whose name 


frequently appeared in THE CATHOLIC WORLD in years past, died on July 19th 
at Blackheath, Guildford, England. May the angels lead them into Paradise! 
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What Was the Question at Pasadena? 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN 


Convennions are usually innocu- 
ous. After a few days of dinners, 
speeches, merrymaking and gen- 
eral socializing, the delegates wind 
up their activity with a set of 
harmless resolutions and every- 
body goes home happy. Last July 
however the National Education 
Association apparently got excited 
at San Francisco. Met in solemn 
conclave, they listened to reports of 
the disturbing growth of criticism 
directed against the public schools 
all over the nation. The N.E. A. 
Defense Commission thereupon cen- 
sured the critics and named names. 
“Up to last year,” said Richard 
Kennan, “we felt it best to ignore 
their attacks. Now, we have clear 
evidence of coalition in their ef- 
forts. ... We had to come out slug- 
ging.” They slugged 

Allen Allen A. Zoll, execu- 
Zoll tive vice - president of 
the National Council 

for American Education. They 
slugged other critics by name, and 
generally indicted a nameless host 
of “fascist - minded” reactionaries 
and radical right-wingers of the 


lunatic fringe whom they alleged 
to be leaders of the opposition to 
the public schools. They spoke 
about healthy criticism and de- 
structive criticism but they gave 
the impression that criticism of 
public education is chiefly “fascist- 
inspired.” 

I do not doubt for one minute 
that a number of red-hot reaction- 
aries are plotting against the pub- 
lic schools. But their influence is 
grossly exaggerated, and it was a 
pretty shabby piece of strategy for 
the N. E. A. to draw a red herring 
across the trail in order to divert 
attention from the swelling chorus 
of genuine criticism. 

Robert M. Hutchins, Hutchins, 
Bernard Iddings Bell, Bell et al. 
Jacques Barzun, String- 

fellow Barr, Jacques Maritain: are 
they Fascists? I venture to say 
that the Defense Commission was 
well aware that the critics are, for 
the most part, parents and teach- 
ers: teachers starving on their 
meager salaries and_ staggering 


under a heavy work-load, and par- 
ents who are interested in finding 
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out if their children are getting an 
education for adulthood. 


Asruva D. Morse, taking his cue 
from the convention, wrote an ar- 
ticle for the September issue of 
McCall’s entitled: “Who’s Trying 
to Ruin our Schools?” The article 
purports to present the shocking 
facts that every parent should 
know. The slant is obvious in the 
opening sentences. “Public educa- 
tion is under the heaviest attack 
in its history. The attack is not 
aimed at the improvement of free 
education. It is aimed at its de- 
struction.” This is monumentally 
incorrect. The writer may berate 
Allen Zoll, Lucille Cardin Crain, 
Major General Fries and Frederick 
Cartwright to his heart’s content; 
maybe they are as “subversive” as 
he paints them. But to designate 
them as genuine representatives of 
the prevalent criticism of public 
education is twaddle. The parents 
and teachers who criticize public 
education have no desire to destroy 
it. They want to improve it, and to 
find out just what progressive edu- 
cation is trying to do, where it is 
leading us, what are its results? 
They don’t want education to go 
back to the Little Red School 
House. They want it to prepare 
their children to live as decent, 
useful, God-fearing citizens in to- 
morrow’s world. 


Fox many months now we have 
been hearing about Pasadena. The 
N.E. A. seems to think 
that the Pasadena case 
will live in infamy as 
long as the Pearl Har- 
bor incident. Time after time you 
read in educational journals: “It 
happened in Pasadena. If you are 
not vigilant, it may happen in your 


Once in 
Pasadena 


own home town.” In _ reviewing 
This Happened in Pasadena for the 
N.Y. Herald Tribune, John Hersey 
said: “Now fell across Pasadena 
the shadow of Allen Zoll. ...” Pro- 
fessor Conant, in reviewing the 
same book for the N.Y. Times, 
wrote: “This book is highly reveal- 
ing of the reactionary temper of 
our times. For this reason what 
happened in Pasadena should be of 
interest to every thoughtful citizen 
quite apart from his or her con- 
cern with the free schools of the 
nation.” Now, just what mysteri- 
ous catastrophe did occur in the 
city of the Rose Bowl? 

To summarize briefly: Willard 
Goslin, one of the nation’s leading 
educators, became superintendent 
of the Pasadena schools in 1948. In 
June, 1950, he requested an in- 
crease in the school tax to take care 
of new school construction, addi- 
tional teachers’ salaries and in- 
creased operating costs. The tax 
increase was put to a vote of the 
people and was voted down by 22,- 
000 to 10,000. 

The School Board asked Goslin to 
resign, which he did. Then the ed- 
ucators rose in their wrath. They 
charged that the School Develop- 
ment Council, a lay group which 
had spearheaded the campaign _ 
against the tax increase, was com- 
posed of dupes and stooges of Allen 
Zoll. And it was alleged (on good 
authority) that Zoll had been a red- 
hot Fascist, a supporter of Gerald 
L. K. Smith; that the House Un- 
American Activities Committee had 
branded Zoll a “very strong anti- 
Semite”; that an_ organization 
founded by Zoll was listed by At- 
torney-General Clark as “fascist 
and subversive.” 

Now for the facts. In his article: 
“What Really Happened In Pasa- 
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dena?” (Freeman, July 30th), Oli- 
ver Carlson gives the results of his 
investigation of the case. He dis- 
covered that the State Committee 
on Education (Nov., 1950) found 


the School Develop- 
No ment Council was not 
Stooges composed of stooges 


of Zoll. He never spoke 
at any of their meetings, and they 
used only one of his pamphlets—a 
rather competently done piece en- 
titled “Progressive Education In- 
creases Delinquency.” When they 
heard about Zoll’s fascist back- 
ground, they refused to allow fur- 
ther distribution of the pamphlet. 
Indeed, Robert A. Skaife, field 
secretary for the N.E. A. Defense 
Commission, conducted a personal 
investigation of the Pasadena affair 
and wrote Goslin that the Zoll 
pamphlet was but a small factor 
in the voting, and he quoted a 
newspaperman to the effect that 
28,000 of the 32,000 voters were 
entirely uninfluenced by the pam- 
phlet. In other words, the Pasa- 
dena affair is another red herring. 
American parents, after free and 
open discussion of the issue, with- 
out the slightest trace of anti-Com- 
munist hysteria, unaffected by any 
underhanded pressure or maneu- 
vering, refused to appropriate 
money for an experiment about 
which they were extremely doubt- 
ful. 


Tue N.E. A. has certainly black- 
ened the reputation of Pasadena 
parents. It would do well to leave 
name-calling and character-assass- 
ination to professional politicians; 
they do that sort of thing so much 
better! Let it come to grips with 
the questions of parents about pro- 
gressive education. These parents 
are accused of being penny-pinch- 


ers but they won’t haggle over 
extra taxes if they figure their chil- 
dren will benefit. The Pasadena 
parents recently voted for an in- 
crease in school taxes so that was 
not the real reason why they re- 
buffed Mr. Goslin. Parents are not 
worried about paying money for 
frills in the classroom, for mova- 
ble, modern furniture to replace the 
stationary desks, for planned activ- 
ity programs including field trips, 
for cafeterias, libraries, and for 
playgrounds and light, airy school 
buildings. Nor are parents suspi- 
cious that the teacher is a card- 
carrying member of the Commu- 
nist party. Certainly they are not 
the dupes of the Catholic hier- 
archy: at San Francisco, the 
N.E. A. listed among the enemies 
of public education “believers in 
parochial and private schools.” 
Dear old N.E.A. is frightened by 
a mouse. Vocal Catholic opposition 
to the public schools is only a pip- 
squeak: we Catho- 


lics are too busy Frills, 
shouting about hot Commies, 
lunches and free bus Catholics 


rides for parochial 

school children to allow us much 
lung power for criticism of public 
schools. 

In his “Who Criticizes Public 
Schools?” Mortimer Smith shows 
from an abundance of correspond- 
ence that criticism comes from 
teachers and especially from par- 
ents who want to co-operate with 
the schools but are rebuffed by the 
superprofessional educators when- 
ever they dare to question the wis- 
dom of some particular feature of 
the progressive system. 


John Dewey can be said to 


have laid down a system that is not 
very systematic (nor progressive). 
He has elaborated certain princi- 
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ples of pedagogy and he maintains 
that there should be an “orchestra- 
tion” of these principles to keep 
them in proper balance. But he 
does not point out how far each of 
these principles should be applied. 
The result is that the pedagogy ex- 
perts interpret Dewey according to 
their own lights, stressing this prin- 
ciple and touching lightly on that, 
and this scale of values thus passes 
down through the pedagogue’s 
course to the teacher in the ordi- 
nary classroom. It is a wise par- 
ent therefore who indulges in a 
little healthy criticism of teacher 
once in a while and who asks a 
few questions. 


Fon instance, I don’t think it is 
“subversive” or “fascist” for a par- 
ent to approach little Bobby’s 
teacher and ask the question: are 
you really teaching my child? 
Teacher will probably lay the 
groundwork for her answer by ex- 
plaining that John Dewey insists 
on respect for the individuality of 
the child. If teacher has studied 
under certain bigwigs at Teachers’ 
College, she means that “baby 
knows best” and that the teacher 
should not impose teaching on the 
child unless the child wants it. In- 
stead he should be allowed to shift 
for himself. The experts dearly 
love the theme of “experience” and 
profoundly hate any form of au- 
thority; they have a far greater 
dread of imposing authority on the 
child than of letting the child de- 
velop wacky notions. Now Dewey 
himself never went this far. He be- 
lieves that the teacher should direct 
the “experiencing” and learning of 
the child. 

Dewey certainly insists on learn- 
ing through experience. And who 
does not? But he does not say that 


personal experience is the only 
teacher. For he believes that ex- 
perience is reaction to environment, 
and our culture, history, art and 
literature are part 
of our environment. 
Yet it is an unhap- 
py fact that many 
teachers are impart- 
ing very little culture. They allow 
the child to learn the facts of life 
of his own community today but 
they are rather unconcerned about 
the past. It is notorious that Ameri- 
can history, for instance, is neg- 
lected in many American schools. 

Those teachers who take Dewey’s 
concept of experience and narrow it 
down to personal, immediate expe- 
rience are producing a shoddy type 
of education. What educated man 
today would wish that he had never 
been introduced to the world of 
books, books about the past and the 
world of imagination? As a recent 
editorial in the Saturday Review of 
Literature has it: “To look out upon 
a scene, whether it be an island, a 
bleak farmhouse, or a city street, 
and have no other frame of ref- 
erence than one’s own brief and 
transient experience would be like 
losing one or more of our five 
senses.” 


Experience 
in the 
Curriculum 


Anornza question that any parent 
might well ask of the teacher of his 
child is this: Are you preparing my 
child for life in a collective society? 
A teacher who has not the slightest 
affection for Stalinist Russia may 
yet unconsciously instill the collec- 
tive mentality into a child under the 
progressive system. For the pro- 
gressivists insist that education 
should be practical, that it should 
fit the child for the real world in 
which he will live, that it should en- 
able him to become a useful member 
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of his local community and of the 
world. In fact, so much stress is 
placed on the “social usefulness” of 
education in progressive schools that 
a child might easily be led to be- 
lieve that he is only a part of the 
State and that he has no right to 
existence unless he serves it. 
“Shared experience” runs like a 
theme song through Dewey’s writ- 
ings. Dewey’s ideas are all mixed 
up with his firm allegiance to the 
doctrine of evolution, and he views 
the child as a biological organism 
that must adapt itself to its envi- 
ronment. It must above all, con- 
form and adapt itself to society. 
The question naturally comes to 
mind, “...and if society wants to 
try a little experiment in totalitar- 
ianism, must the child conform?” 
Dewey, the practical - minded, 
humble Vermonter, reveres Democ- 
racy. It is, you might say, the reli- 
gion of the progressive system. But 
it is a Democracy with- 
Religion out any foundation, 
of decidedly not the De- 
Democracy mocracy of the Con- 
stitution based on the 
unalienable rights of a child of 
God. Dewey’s Democracy, on the 
contrary, attributes to man a dig- 
nity and individual worth in him- 
self. Frankly I cannot see how 
Dewey can maintain this position. 
If God has no claims on man and 
if man has no destiny in a greater 
life to come, how is he any better 
than any other biological organ- 
ism? Why has he any greater dig- 
nity than a head of cabbage? 


T nese considerations ought to 
make any Catholic think furiously 
before sending his child into the 
hands of a progressive teacher. 
Undoubtedly there are many pro- 


gressive teachers who have em- 
ployed some of the Dewey method- 
ology and seasoned it with the salt 
of common sense. But there are 
many others who have taught 
Dewey’s philosophy along with his 
method: indeed it is difficult to di- 
vorce the two. Sidney 
Hook says in a trib- 
ute to Dewey: “It goes 
without saying that 
any view which holds that man has 
an absolute supernatural end to 
which he owes his first allegiance, 
and in whose light he must organ- 
ize his natural life; will find Dew- 
ey’s devotion to the critical meth- 
ods of science an abomination. This 
explains the persistent, violent and 
intellectually scandalous denuncia- 
tion of Dewey by clerical pundits 
who are more fearful of Dewey’s 
scientific experimentalism than they 
are of rival absolutisms.” This 
clerical pundit agrees: a child ed- 
ucated strictly in the progressive 
method will tend to reject revela- 
tion and to believe that the scien- 
tific method is the only method of 
arriving at truth. 


Sidney 
Hook 


I SAID earlier that Dewey’s sys- 
tem is neither systematic nor pro- 
gressive. It contains a number of 
isolated principles that are thor- 
oughly commendable and utterly 
practical, but these principles need 
to be harmonized. More important- 
ly, the old-fangled philosophy of 
the system ought to be brought up 
to date. It is a hodgepodge of the 
notions of Hegel and James and of 
the rationalistic anti-supernatural 
prejudices of the palmy days of the 
Victorian evolutionists. Let’s hope 
that some bright young man will 
take progressive education out of 
the cobwebs. 





Should We Aid Tito? 


By 


ERIK VON KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


Tue question whether the present 
Yugoslav government ought to re- 
ceive material aid from the West 
has resulted in a hot debate dur- 
ing which practical arguments 
have alternated with moral consid- 
erations. It is obvious that both 
these aspects of the problem have 
to be investigated and it must be 
said in advance that the answer to 
the question cannot be given with- 
out a great deal of hesitation. Even 
now, after a lengthy visit to Yugo- 
slavia and after heart to heart 
talks with a number of people in 
all walks of life, 1 am merely offer- 
ing suggestions—nothing else. 
First of all two simple questions 
present themselves: Is there any 
such thing as a Yugoslav nation? 
Ought there to be, in the natural 
order of things, a country with the 
generic name of “South-Slavia”? 
Both questions must be answered 


in the negative; the first one with- 
out qualification, the second one 
with specific reference to the words, 
“in the natural order of things.” 
The present political order in 
which the world finds itself is any- 
thing but natural. Therefore the 
argument can be made that under 
the circumstances the existence of 
a political unit comprising a vari- 
ety of nations between the Danube 
and the Adriatic might be prefer- 
able to their separate independ- 
ence. And that’s a different matter 








Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn recently re- 
turned to his home in the Tyrol after a 
rugged trip through the wildest parts of 
Yugoslavia—Macedonia, the Kossovo Region, 
Montenegro—and we present herewith the 
first of two articles he has written for us 
on the case for Tito. The opinions expressed 
in this article are, of course, Dr. Kuehnelt- 
Leddihn’s own and do not necessarily repre- 
sent our attitude. 
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altogether. That means raising the 
question of a minor evil in a spe- 
cific time given. 

“Yugoslavs” means South-Slavs. 
“Slav” is a generic term like “Lat- 
in” or “Teuton.” These generic 
names in ethnology denote a simi- 
larity of language—-and nothing 
else. The English from Lancashire 
and the Tyrolese from Austria are 
both Teutons, the French-Canadian 
from Quebec and the Bolivian from 
La Paz are both, if you like, ““West- 
ern Latins.” 

Most people from Alaska and 
many Liberians are Protestants. 
The official language in either 
country is English. Both have been 
colonized from the United States. 
And still, they are miles apart — 
geographically and culturally. We 
have seen that some of the grimmest 
wars have been fought between 
people of an identical or a very 
similar language: Ireland and Eng- 
land, the Union and the Confeder- 
acy, the Thirteen Colonies and Brit- 
tain, the Poles and the Russians. 
Each time cultural elements, if not 
the whole mentality and outlook 
on life, have been the dividing fac- 
tors. 


Now, during the hundred years 
between the Congress of Vienna 
and the First World War the idea 
had been advanced that peoples 
with the same or a similar language 
should unite. We saw then the rise 
of the idea of the “Latin Union” 
and “Ibero-Americanism,” of Pan- 
Germanism and Pan-Slavism, of 
Pan - Turanism, Pan - Arabism and 
even of Pan-Hellenism. 

All these Pan-ideas led to the 
breakup of countries composed of 
several nationalities. Switzerland, 
as a neutral, was spared the grim 
fate of dismemberment, but Aus- 


tria-Hungary was carved up into 
states along vague ethnical lines. 
Pan-Slavism in 1918-1919, on ac- 
count of the collapse of Russia, 
could not be made a reality. As an 
idea it had to yield to “subsidiary 
solutions” such as the establish- 
ment of fantastic countries like 
“Czechoslovakia” or “Yugoslavia,” 
synthetic states without historic 
precedents. 

It must be admitted that certain 
minorities in these regions, espe- 
cially in the cities, minorities allied 
with ambitious refugees in Amer- 
ica, Britain and France, had a pe- 
culiar enthusiasm for these new 
“nations” which unfortunately did 
not turn out as their blueprints 
provided. Take the case of Yugo- 
slavia, consisting of a variety of real 
nations; there are Slovenes, who 
are Catholics and who had lived 
for 500 years in close touch with 
the German Austrians. Their cul- 
ture, their way of life, their music, 
the “look” of their cities remind 
one constantly of Austria. 

The majority of Croats, on the 
other hand, though also Catholics, 
had been allied. with the Hungari- 
ans for almost 800 years. Some of 
them, living on the Dalmatian 
coast, had been for centuries, deni- 
zens of the Venetian Republic, 
some others, under Turkish domi- 
nation had become Mohammedans. 

The Serbs, like the Bulgars from 
Macedonia, are Greek Orthodox. 
Their spiritual capital is neither 
Rome nor Mecca but Byzantium. 
Intellectually they gravitated nei- 
ther toward Vienna, nor toward 
Budapest, but toward St. Peters- 
burg. Historically they had suf- 
fered 400 years of Ottoman rule. 
Yet as a special trick of the new 
collective Yugoslav state the very 
existence of the Bulgars of Mace- 
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donia was “explained away”; they 
were labelled “South-Serbs,” their 
language was rigorously sup- 
pressed, they had to change even 
their family names and since they 
rebelled against this treatment, one 
of the most brutal police-régimes 
Europe had ever seen was installed 
on their soil. 

This procedure in a way was 
“necessary” because Yugoslavia had 
been constituted as a parliamentary 
monarchy, and since the Serbs 
wanted the leadership in this mo- 
saic of nations, they also needed 
absolute numerical superiority. And 
a “Greater Serbia” this new state 
actually was in which Croats and 
Slovenes, the Macedonians and all 
the other small ethnic groups 
quickly were demoted to a status 
of serfs. 


‘iu dream of a genuine “King- 


dom of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes” , 


had to come to an end. The tough- 
est opposition, naturally, came 
from the Croats who were neither 
willing to be bossed around by 
Serbs, nor to be subservient to a 
Greek-Orthodox dynasty of very 
doubtful moral integrity as were 
the Karagjorgjevics. In 1928 the 
great leader of the Croats, the head 
‘of the Croat Peasant Party, 
Stephen Radic, was murdered in 
the parliament in Belgrade by a 
Serb deputy and in 1929 King 
Alexander abolished the parlia- 
ment, changed the name of the 
country officially into Yugoslavia 
and established a royal dictator- 
ship. 

He had, in a way, no other 
choice. A country consisting of a 
variety of unwilling, mutually hos- 
tile nations held together by a 
“master-race” with a very tenuous 
majority, cannot be ruled by demo- 


cratic means. It can only be pre- 
served by brute force. Of course, 
the thing to do then would have 
been to dissolve “Yugoslavia” into 
its constituent parts, to let Mace- 
donia join with Bulgaria, to have 
an independent Croatia and to let 
the Slovenes enter into a free union 
with Austria. This the Serbs did 
not want. The alternative was an 
undisguised dictatorship. 

In 1934 the King was murdered 
in Marseilles by joint .Croat-Mace- 
donian action and before World 
War II a measure of autonomy was 
granted to Croatia. This reform did 
not satisfy the extremists and it 
left the Bosnian question open; 
Bosnia claimed by the Croats was 
not included in their autonomous 
territory. When the war came in 
1941 the “Yugoslav” bluff was 
called and exploded like a bubble. 
Poland, with no natural obstacles 
whatsoever, fell in three weeks, 
but Yugoslavia a country of high 
mountains was conquered in eight 
days! Why? Because the Croat, 
Macedonian and other non-Serb 
soldiers murdered their Serb offi- 
cers. The Germans entered Agram, 
the capital of Croatia, among the 
wild and sincere cheers of the in- 
habitants. 


Eu writer of these lines was al- 
ways one of the most vocal critics 
of Serb brutality and he has writ- 
ten two books about the frightful 
record of the Serb police regime in 
Croatia and Macedonia (Die An- 
deren, Vienna 1931; Night over the 
East, London 1936 '). He had hoped 
for a dissolution of the artificial 
South-Slav state, but in the bottom 
of his heart he feared Croat revenge 
against the Serbs, once the Croats 


1The American edition which does not 
have his name on the title page is incomplete. 
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had a free hand. The “Independent 
Croat State,” born in 1941 unfortu- 
nately started with three mort- 
gages: a Nazi overlordship, the 
Italian occupation of its shoreland, 
and the “appointment” of the Ital- 
ian Duke of Spoleto to the throne 
which he wisely avoided occupy- 
ing. All of Bosnia was incorpora- 
ted into Croatia and a large Serb 
minority thus came under the 
Croat rule. 

Unfortunately, instead of letting 
bygones be bygones, a terrific re- 
venge was wrought upon these hap- 
less Serbs. Mass-murder and even 
forced conversion to Catholicism— 
despite the protests of Archbishop 
Stepinac—blotted the record of the 
resuscitated Croat state. As a re- 
sult the first resistance movement 
in that area was of a purely Serb 
and anti-Croat nature. It was the 
Chetnik Organization of Colonel 
Draga Mihailovich. Although offi- 
cially supported by the Yugoslav 
government in exile it was actually 
a Pan-Serb affair with its leaders 
swearing to avenge the betrayal of 
the “faithless Croats” who had 
sided with the enemy — the truth 
being that the “faithless Croats” 
had been forced into a “South- 
Slav” community which they never 
had wanted. As a result of the 
Serb character of the Chetnik or- 
ganization those Croats who had 
lost all enthusiasm for the new 
Croat state, had no other choice 
but to join the Partizani led by a 
Croat Communist, Josip Broz, 
called “Tito.” 

This is also the reason why so 
many former Croat Nationalists, 
members of the Separatist Ustasha 
Movement, joined the Partisans. 
The Communist leadership of the 
Partisans was no secret, but since 
fullest support was given to it by 


the Western Powers and the Allied 
radio stations persuaded their lis- 
teners everywhere that Commu- 
nism was just another brand of 
liberal democracy, the Partisans 
got the upper hand. It would, 
therefore, be a great mistake to 
think that the rank and file of the 
Partisans were all Communists or 
ruffians; they were frequently fine 
persons who accepted Communist 
leadership because it was the only 
alternative to the Croat Ustasha or 
the Chetniks. 

Of course, the Partisan leaders 
knew very well what they wanted 
and they saw to it that the coun- 
try, gradually “liberated” by their 
army, was duly communized. The 
disappointment of many, if not a 
majority, of the Partisans was keen 
and I had plenty of opportunity to 
convince myself that a Partisan 
badge does not mean Communist 
conviction. Membership in the 
Partisans’ Veteran organization 
gives many advantages (just as 
does membership in the Commu- 
nist Party) and, as a result, the 
Veterans keep it up. 

Immediately after the war there 
followed a period of total subservi- 
ence to’ Moscow, a period during 
which some of the darkest crimes 
of the government were committed: 
the execution of Draga Mihailovich, 
who, politically almost as wrong as 
Tito, was certainly no traitor and 
no tool of “fascism,” the mass-as- 
sassination of thousands of Slové- 
nian Domobranci, the murder of 
many priests and friars, the expel- 
ling of German-speaking citizens, 
the fake trial of Archbishop Stepi- 
nac. 

It is probable that some of these 
crimes had been ordered by Mos- 
cow; it is more probable that these 
(and many other) crimes were, 
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even from a purely Machiavellian 
point of view, politically most in- 
expedient. Thus the incarceration 
of Archbishop Stepinac today is 
anything but an asset; it is a heavy 
liability. 


Tu rupture with the Cominform, 
the break with Moscow was theo- 
retically not inevitable. It came 
about because of personal, human 
reasons but it does have ideologi- 
cal consequences. There existed in 
Yugoslavia a theory, now as dead 
as a doornail, that the rift was a 
prearranged affair, a clever plot to 
trick the West into supporting Tito 
economically and militarily and 
thus, indirectly, Moscow. 

Though there obviously is no 
limit to the deceitfulness of con- 
firmed materialists I do not believe 
that there is any serious evidence 
to support this speculation. One 
or the other Cominform supporter 
may have been “liquidated,” in 
order to mislead the West but the 
persecution of the Stalinists in 
Yugoslavia has reached an unpar- 
alleled intensity and there is an 
active, government-ordered and 
government-sponsored propaganda 
against Stalinism and Russia—and 
for the United States (and Britain). 
As a matter of fact, we have now a 
transfer of the Iron Curtain from 
the Italian, Austrian and Greek 
borders to the Hungarian and Bul- 
gar frontiers. I do not think that 
the sincerity of Tito’s defection can 
be questioned in good faith. 


Ten reasons for his stand are to 
be found in the human element. 
First of all it must be remembered 
that Tito is a Croat with a Catholic 
upbringing. He served in the old 


Austro-Hungarian Imperial and 
Royal Army and so he is culturally 


a man of the Occident, not of the 
Orient. The Vice-President and 
Foreign Minister Kardelj, a Slo- 
vene, has a similar background. 
Kardelj’s right-hand man, Bebler, 
is also a Slovene while Mosha 
Pijade, a Jew and _ Tito’s close 
friend, wields a moderate influence. 
At the extreme Left is the Minister 
of the Interior Rankovich, a Serb. 

Tito himself speaks German flu- 
ently with a Viennese accent and 
he has not only the pride which 
goes with the products of a Catho- 
lic culture (retained after apos- 
tasy), but he has the added pride 
of the Southeast European. I am 
afraid that most Americans once 
they hear the word “Balkans” have 
a vision of Greeks washing plates 
in a cheap restaurant or of illiterate 
peasants, servile cave dwellers who 
talk some sort of gibberish. 

Yet while the Balkanite is cruel, 
irascible and sometimes irrational, 
he has also most admirable quali- 
ties: a sense of hospitality without 
parallel anywhere in Christendom, 
pride, brains, courage (what cour- 
age!) and a certain generosity. He 
can be kept in line only by a very 
strong appeal to his heart or by 
oppressive, brute force, which 
means that he cannot easily be 
pushed around. Tito resented be- 
ing pushed around by Stalin and 
the hatred for the Russians in 
Yugoslavia was by no means con- 
fined to the anti-Communists. This 
hatred soon rankled in the very 
heart of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party. 

Tito was the only leader in a 
satellite state who, for geopolitical 
reasons, could afford to resist 
Stalin. His country is mountain- 
ous. On the Austrian border it ad- 
joins the British Zone of occupa- 
tion. Across the Adriatic he can 
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count on American support com- 
ing from overseas and the Italian 
coast. Hungary on the other hand 
is an open plain. Like Rumania 
and Poland it is occupied by the 
Red Army. Thus the leaders of 
these countries cannot even dream 
of an open opposition to Moscow. 


= Tir0 may have thought that he 
could steer a completely independ- 
ent course between the two armed 
camps but circumstances forced 
him—-and they force him more and 
more—to seek American (and 
British) aid, and this places him 
squarely in the camp of the West. 
There can be no doubt that Yugo- 
slavia to all practical purposes, for 
better or worse, is an ally of the 
West. 

Just as in his decision to break 
with Moscow, Tito scored again 
in his quest for internal support. 
His break with Moscow was a 
heavy blow to the armed opposi- 
tion of the right-wing underground 
organizations, because they sudden- 
ly felt that their work might bene- 
fit the dreaded Russians. Was it 
sensible to fight Tito, when the 
Kremlin would be the gainer in the 
end? It was then assumed by a 
number of South-Slavs that a more 
intensive collaboration with the 
West would follow, but only now 
are these hopes being fulfilled. 

It took a long time for Yugo- 
slavia to complete her rightabout- 
face in the realm of forzign policy. 
The pictures of Stalin were not 
thrown out all in one day. Criti- 
cism of the works of Lenin are only 
now permissible and they have to 
be made rather carefully, for the 
second stage in the secession from 
Moscow took the “line” that Lenin- 
ism would be practiced faithfully 
only in Yugoslavia—not in Russia 


which had betrayed her “sacred 
mission.” Finally the agricultural 
crisis occurred, precipitated more 
through agrarian collectivization 
than through the droughts and the 
military menace along the Eastern 
border. 


— were the happenings which 
finally forced the hand of the gov- 
ernment. These were the events 
which resulted in the Washington 
trip of General Kocha Popovich 
and the liberalization of the eco- 
nomic policy. Laws have been 
passed which permit peasants 
forced into agrarian collectives to 
withdraw within three years if they 
so wish. Difficulties are placed in 
the path of these withdrawals, but 
they do take place. Small entre- 
preneurs have been given back 
their shops and there has been a 
far-reaching replacement of Com- 
munist factory administrators with 
experts who are not party mem- 
bers but belong to the despised 
bourgeoisie. 

Even the courts received instruc- 
tions to condemn only really guilty 
people and not to pass sentence on 
a man because of his political out- 
look or class background. The 
opening of the frontiers to foreign 
tourists now coming from the West 
created a new bridge with the 
countries of the Atlantic Pact and 
many of the palatial buildings, in- 
tended for party offices (as the 
abandoned constructions in Novi- 
Belgrad), will not be finished in the 
foreseeable future. Actually the 
word Communist and Communism 
now is being used only in connec- 
tion with “the Party” which can- 
not change its name overnight. 


= the bookstores there still seems 
to be an over-abundance of Russian 
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books, mostly translations of So- 
viet novelists, but there is an ex- 
planation for this: the editions in 
the years 1945-1948 were enor- 
mous while the interest in Soviet 
literature was almost nil—thus a 
tremendous quantity of the litera- 
ture of that period is still “on 
hand.” Recently a number of books 
have been published which are 
translations of English, French and 
German authors, and these are im- 
mediately sold out. Sometimes 
they can be had only “under the 
counter.” Since books are sold at 
a loss, and since the finances of the 
State are in bad straits, the editions 
cannot be large. 

In the cinemas no more Soviet 
films are shown, but the best films 
from Western Europe (as they are 
religious) are still not allowed to 
enter. Russian is still taught in the 
classes where it was started, but 
English, French and even German 
are replacing it gradually. 


Tu enthusiasm of the vast ma- 
jority of the people over the break 
with Russia was very great. How- 
ever, many South-Slavs are disil- 
lusioned because of the very slow 


“re-orientation.” Many thought 
that Tito would constantly have to 


sign on the dotted line in the form 
of concessions for every shipload 
of grain or cartridges, but an intel- 
ligent, though small minority agrees 
with the present policy. They re- 
member that Tito broke with Stalin 
because he has the pride of a Bal- 
kan mountaineer: they argue that 
the West might here and there 
exercise some minor pressure in 
the form of a gentle, insinuating 
persuasion, but that a further 
change of mind on the part of the 
dictator and _ his collaborators 
should be “left to nature.” 

It cannot be doubted that the 
present economic predicament of 
Yugoslavia, although it can also be 
traced to the failure of the crops 
and the extraordinary and neces- 
sary expenditures for the army, is 
primarily the result of the eco- 
nomic policy, i.e., of socialism. 

Anybody in the Western World 
believing in socialism, that is, m 
state capitalism, pan - bureaucracy 
and “nationalization” ought to be 
given a free ticket to Yugoslavia in 
order to see with his own eyes the 
results of the system: the enor- 
mous waste of man power, brain 
power, experience and knowledge, 
brought about by the elimination 
of personal initiative and ambition. 





Every Man Has His Price 


By MAuRA LAVERTY 


Tunes had been going from bad 
to worse with us at home. When 
Mrs. Casey, my mother’s friend, 
came down to Kildare for a holiday 
and saw the hardship we were hav- 
ing, she offered to take me back to 
Dublin. “It will be an ease for you 
to have one less to look out for,” 
she said. My mother agreed, and so 
I came to live in the grim lanky 
house in Hardwicke Street where 
Mrs. Casey kept boarders and 
where, in the basement, Mr. Casey 
carried on his  cabinet-making 
business. 

Mrs. Casey was a good woman, 
but she did not understand chil- 
dren. She did not love them. That 
was one reason why I was so lonely 
and unhappy in her house. It was 
why I was so glad when she came 
in one day and told me of the in- 
vitation. “I was talking to Mrs. 
Guiney this morning,” she said. 
“She says you’d be welcome to run 
over and do your lessons with the 
boys every evening and maybe play 
draughts or something with them 
after. But only till eight o’clock, 
mind. You’re to be back here on 
the stroke of eight.” 


I HAD never spoken to the Guineys, 
but I knew them as well as if I had 
lived with them. They had two 


rooms in a tenement across the 
street. Their flat was on a level 
with the bedroom where I slept with 
Mr. and Mrs. Casey. Every night 
after I was sent to bed, I watched 
and envied that happy family until 
they drew their curtains and were 
lost to me. 

There were two boys about my 
own age. There was a big girl who 
seemed to be the housekeeper. The 
mother, who was a widow, worked 
as a daily maid somewhere. The 
eldest boy was also at work. 

“When can I start going?” I 
asked eagerly. 

“Maybe thisevening. Mrs. Guiney 
said she’d run one of the young 
lads across for you.” 


W: were standing up from our tea 
when there was a halting knock at 
the hall door. The knock had not 
the even rhythm which is heard 
when the caller comes confidently 
on a willing mission. 

I went out into the dank, cat- 
tainted area and looked up. A red- 








Writer, journalist, broadcaster, and the 
mother of three children, Maura Laverty 
lives in Dublin where her husband is a sub- 
editor on the Irish Times. Mrs. Laverty is 
the author of four novels, with a new one 
on the way—The Rock, from which this 
story is taken. 
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faced, black-haired boy wearing a 
gray jersey and brown corduroy 
pants looked down at me over the 
railings. Forgetting that he did not 
know me as well as I knew him, I 
smiled at him as at an old friend. 
He scowled and drew back quickly. 

I ran in, full of excitement. “It’s 
him! It’s the boy from across the 
street—the small one!” 

“Get your books, then, and put 
on your coat while I open the door 
to him.” 

When I followed her up to the 
hall, “Come here, Maureen, and 
shake hands with Willie,” she said. 

I put out my hand. He took a 
reluctant pull at it and dropped it 
quickly. He was making little edg- 
ing movements toward the door as 
if his will were a rope that kept 
dragging him out of the house. Mrs. 
Casey let us out and shut the door 
behind us. ° 


Tu boy stayed beside me as we 
went down the steps and onto the 
footpath. When we came to the 
curb, he took a wild dash away 
from me and was across the street 


like a hare. 
coming,” he 
shoulder. 

I ran after him into the house. 
He tore up the stairs and was in his 
home before I had reached the first 
step. I heard a girl’s soft voice 
chiding him. “Why couldn’t you 
wait for her, Willie? Have you no 
manners at all?” 

The girl came out on the landing 
to meet me, a fat, pleasant-faced 
girl of eighteen or so. She had 
Willie’s ripe-apple cheeks and dark 
hair and eyes. Her smile was her 
own, a sweet lazy smile that made 
me very welcome. She wore a lilac- 
patterned overall to protect her 
navy dress. A big silver Child of 


“Come on if you're 
shouted over his 


Mary medal hung from her neck 
chain. 

“Don’t heed that fellow—he’s a 
tinker.” She said this loudly for 
Willie’s benefit. To me she whis- 
pered, “He’s a bit shy. I had an 
awful job getting him to go over 
for you.” She put her arm around 
my shoulder and drew me into the 
room. “Come onin. They call me 
Kathleen.” 


iy was a jumbled room, a mixture 
of the full-and-plenty of yesterday 
and of the hardship and poverty of 
today. There was a bed at each side 
of the window. A gas stove stood 
against the wall at the foot of the 
bed on the left. There was a pot 
stove which gave out a_ lovely 
oniony smell. The big round table 
in the middle of the floor was ma- 
hogany, and so was the press 
against the wall facing the win- 
dows, but the chairs were plain 
wooden kitchen chairs. 

There was one easy chair, a low 
wide chair covered in rubbed brown 
plush. It was drawn up in front of 
the fire, its cushions patted and 
smoothed, all ready and waiting for 
the mother. On the mantel-piece 
was a blue and white statue of the 
Blessed Virgin holding a gold ro- 
sary, and on each side of the statue 
were photographs and vases. There 
was a tea-caddy at one end and a 
china dog at the other. From the 
wall beside the dog a gas bracket 
held up an incandescent mantle 
like a whitlowed, gauze-bandaged 
finger. 

It was a cluttered room and it 
lacked the shine of Mrs. Casey’s 
kitchen. But it was happy room, 
and it had the warmth of home. 

Willie was standing at the win- 
dow with his back to us, his fists 
stuck in his pockets, his legs far 
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apart and stiff. He looked like a 
terrier with a bristling readiness to 
fight. 

The elder boy was already at his 
lessons. The smile he gave me was 
small and uncertain, but his light 
blue eyes were friendly. He was a 
fair boy with no resemblance at all 
to his brother and sister. Except 
for the fringe which came low over 
his forehead and which was as 
silky as yellow floss his hair had a 
hempen dullness. He had a sniffling 
cold and his nose was red. 

Willie took his satchel from 
where it hung on the bed-knob. He 
put a chair as far from me as pos- 
sible, and with a look of great dis- 
gust he took out his books. 

“What sums are you at?” I asked 
humbly. 

“What sums are you at?” he de- 
manded with hostile suspicion. 

“Fractions,” I told him. 

“We did them last year,” he said 
with contempt. 

“Don’t mind him.” Paddy spoke 
without lifting his eyes from his 
books. “He’s telling lies. He’s only 
at compound addition.” 


Tux red in Willie’s cheeks deep- 


ened to scarlet. He glared with 
savage hatred at Paddy, then at 
me, then back at his brother. “Liar 
yourself!” he said. He made a hor- 
rible face, turning in his eyes and 
sticking out his tongue. It looked 
like a little pink dagger. 

Paddy picked up his ruler and 
aimed a blow at Willie, but Kath- 
leen came between them. “Less of 
that, now,” she warned, taking the 
ruler and giving each of them a tap 
on the back. “Isn’t it a great won- 
der you wouldn’t be ashamed to be 
making a holy show of yourselves 
opposite the strange little girl? Get 
on with your lessons, there, and be 


finished before mother comes in.” 

Willie muttered something and 
picked up his pencil. There was 
quiet for a little while. Then he 
started shuffling his books in a 
restless way. “Kathleen,” he called 
plaintively. 


Hs sister turned from the small 
table beside the fire where she was 
ironing a shirt. “What’s on you, 
now?” 

“What’s for the tea?” His voice 
had a note of great misery. 

“For God’s sake, are you think- 
ing of your gullet again?” Kathleen 
folded the shirt neatly. “Sure, it’s 
no length since you had your din- 
ner. Have you a wolf in you, or 
what?” 

“Well, what is there?” he per- 
sisted. 

“Food,” 
You'll 
comes.” 

“What’s in the pot, then?” he 
demanded. 

“Soup for tomorrow’s dinner,” 
she said sternly, “and don’t think 
you’re going to get at it tonight, 
Willie Guiney. If you had your 
way, you’d never go to bed while 
there would be a bit in the house.” 

“Tm hungry,” Willie complained. 
Kathleen gave him a stony glance 
and turned back to her ironing. He 
went over to her and rubbed his 
head coaxingly against her arm. 
“Couldn’t I have a bit of bread 
dipped in the soup? Just while 
we're waiting for the tea? Ah, go 
on and give it to me. You’re terrible 
mean.” 

She looked down at him in silence. 
Then she gave a big sigh of despair 
and resignation. “Oh, all right. 
Anything for a quiet life. Though 
where you put all you eat beats 
out. Let me put these things away, 


she told him. “Food. 
find out when the time 
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then.” She cleared away her iron- 
ing. “Did you do your lessons?” 

“I only have to learn me old ta- 
bles. Will I get out the bread?” 

“Get it. And a knife.” 

It was a big white spongy loaf 
with a crust that was burned nearly 
black, the kind of crust that is 
chewy and that yields a delicious 
bitterness as it is chewed. She cut 
a generous slice. “There. That 
should take the hunger off the wolf 
that’s in you. Go dip it yourself.” 

Willie lifted the lid of the pot and 
a cloud of scented steam rushed 
out. He dipped the slice of bread 
and replaced the lid. He reached 
to a little shelf beside the stove, 
took down salt and pepper, and 
gave a sprinkling of each to his 
slice. Then he brought it back in- 
to the light. He sniffed it and 
looked at it. His lips made a little 
smacking sound and he began to 
eat. 


Mss. Casey had her own opinions 
on the subject of children’s diet. 
“Nothing is so bad for a child as 
over-feeding,” she often said. The 
result was that my food was strict- 
ly rationed. For tea that evening, 
I had had two thin slices of bread 
and margarine, when I could have 
eaten a whole loaf. 

I watched Willie as he ate. My 
mouth went with his on its satis- 
fying journey from one side to the 
other of the soup-sodden slice. I 
swallowed as he swallowed. But 
whereas Willie was sending down 
his throat the comfort of the warm 
greasy food, I swallowed only my 
gushing saliva. My stomach roared 
in protest. 

When he came to the crust, he 
hesitated and looked at it. The 
soup had not reached the crust and 
it was ‘irm and dry. He went back 


to the pot and dipped it. Then he 
came and sat down to enjoy this, 
the best part of his snack. 

He held it daintily as if it were 
a bone, and he nibbled away what 
was left of the white part as if he 
were nibbling juicy scraps of meat. 
When he pushed the last piece into 
his mouth, I felt my stomach con- 
tract painfully. 


I LOOKED away from him and 
straight into Kathleen’s eyes. There 
was such kindness in them that I 
should not have felt shamed and 
humiliated. But I knew I had been 
guilty of the worst kind of bad 
manners, and the discovery that 
my lapse had been observed sent 
the tingling blood to my cheeks. 

I had been brought up never to 
watch people as they ate. “Be- 
grudging the bit going down their 
necks,” my mother called it. “Tak- 
ing the good out of their food on 
them.” My covetous watching of 
Willie was something of which no 
well-reared child would have been 
guilty. 

I hung my head and fought hard 
to keep back the urgent tears. With 
all my heart, I prayed hard that 
Kathleen would not say the words 
which would complete my humilia- 
tion. But she did. Out of her gen- 
erosity she said them. “Would you 
like a slice of bread and soup, 
Maureen?” She asked. 

Naturally, my pride made me 
answer quickly, “No, thanks. Sure 
I’m only after my tea.” 

Willie, reminded of my presence, 
ignored me carefully. 

“Are you sure, now?” Kathleen 
persisted kindly. 

“No ... honest, I couldn’t touch 
it, thanks,” I lied. Anyway, Mrs. 
Casey had warned me that I was 
not to accept food from the 
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Guineys. “You’re fed here,” she 
said, “and that should be enough 
for you without cadging from the 
neighbors. Besides, they’ve little 
enough for themselves with what 
that unfortunate woman earns try- 
ing to keep her fatherless family, 
and her son not yet out of his 
time.” 


Koarnzeex saw that I would not be 
coaxed. “Well, maybe you'll have 
a cup of tea out of your hand when 
we’re wetting it later on,” she said. 
“Mother and Jack will be in any 
minute.” 

I did not have any tea. Mrs. 
Guiney pressed it on me but I con- 
tinued to say, “Ah, no thanks,” so 
they left me to sit at the fire and 
read a comic while they ate. 

When the tea was over and the 
table cleared, Kathleen rooted be- 
hind the photographs on the man- 
tel-piece and found a pack of cards. 
“Now amuse yourselves,” she said. 

“Let Maureen deal,” Paddy sug- 
gested generously. “We'll play 
snap.” 

“I don’t want to play,” Willie 
said, his face and voice dark with 
his dislike of me. 

Kathleen’s lips closed in an ex- 
asperated line. Then she burst out, 
“Mother, will you say a word to 
this fellow? He’s disgracing him- 
self the whole evening. Ever since 
Maureen came over, he’s going be- 
yond the beyonds!” 

Mrs. Guiney made a little face at 
her which said, “Leave them alone.” 
She laughed. “Maureen doesn’t 
mind him. Sure you don’t, Maureen? 
Isn’t that the way they make love 
in Cork?” 


| ee and I played on, but he won 
all the time because my attention 


was on Willie. He was sitting at the 
end of the table sorting his ciga- 
rette pictures. They were grimy 
and they were very few. I remem- 
bered the big box of pictures I had 
in the press in Mrs. Casey’s kitchen. 
Mrs. Casey’s four boarders smoked 
like chimneys and they all saved 
their cigarette pictures for me. 
There were birds and boxers and 
ships. There were even a few of 
the lovely silk flags which came 
with an expensive brand called, I 
think, B. V. D.’s. 

“Mrs. Guiney,” I said, “if I went 
home for a minute, could I come 
back again?” 

“You could to be sure, Maureen. 
But if it’s only ...” She raised her 
eyebrows at Kathleen who, after 
staring for a second nodded com- 
prehendingly and came out with 
me to the landing. 

“You don’t have to go home,” she 
whispered, “if you only want—you 
know.” She nodded toward a door 
at the turn of the stairs. 

“No, it isn’t that,” I assured her. 
“I only want to get something.” 


Wun I came back with the cig- 
arette pictures I tumbled them out 
on the table. They made a lovely 
clean colorful pile. 

Willie looked at them. His eyes 
opened wide. As if dragged, he 
stood up from his chair and came 
near. “Janey, there’s pics!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“You and Paddy can divide any 
I’ve two of,” I told him. 

“Janey! Can we?” He pulled his 
chair close. “Come on and we'll 
sort them, then!” 

Excitedly and pleasurably, we be- 
gan to sort the pictures. Our laugh- 
ter had the easy gaiety of old and 
tried friendship. 





























0. the first Sunday of every 
month I have a rendezvous. On 
the outskirts of Paris where Auteuil 
touches Boulogne I get off the bus 
and walk down a wide avenue 
flanked with chestnut trees. In 
May when they are in bloom the 
branches are laden with great waxy 
cones transforming them into a 
cortege of candelabras to accom- 
pany me to the Bogomater S 
Mladentsem, as the Russians call 
their icon of Our Lady with the 
Child. 

Great was my surprise when for 
the first time I beheld her in the 
tiny chapel of Istina, imprisoned in 
a silver oklad (icon trimming) of 
Byzantine rigidity, seeming to gaze 
not at me, but through me, in the 
enigmatic, detached fashion some- 
what disconcerting for unaccus- 
tomed Western eyes. I had not yet 
learned that an icon is a prayer, 
mystic and symbolic, in which the 
artist expresses his pious feelings 
in the same solemn yet melodious 
way that the Russian Church ad- 


At the 
Sign of the Icon 


By 


DoroTHY POULAIN 


dresses God in Slavonic chants. 
Religious mystery, inaccessible to 
the mind, cannot be rendered by 
earthly features and terrestrial en- 
vironments, says Orthodoxy, there- 
fore an icon is neither a portrait 
nor a picture, but rather an ab- 
stract image; its essence is spirit, 
not flesh. 

That was only one of many 
things I learned at Istina, the Study 
Center founded in 1927 by the Do- 
minican Fathers who chose thi’ 
name as the Slav translation of their 
Order’s motto: Veritas. For the 
aim of the Center is to make a thor- 
ough study of the whole religious 
problem of Russia and its relation 
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to the destinies of the Christian 
world. The main objective being 
the re-establishment of Christian 
unity between the Russian Church 
and Catholicism. 


P RESIDING at the Center and pas- 
sionately devoted to this work is 
Msgr. Dumont, formerly Superior 
of the Dominican Seminary in Lille 
where young Russian Catholics 
were trained in the Byzantine rite. 
In 1932 when the seminary was 
closed Pére Dumont was appointed 
Rector of the Russian Catholic 
Church in Paris. Here he had inti- 
mate contact with souls fashioned 
in the Byzantino-Slavic rite, which 
was a most valuable and enriching 
experience. But as it became in- 
creasingly difficult to combine pas- 
toral duties with the demands of 
the Study Center, the latter re- 
ceived its autonomy from the Holy 
See, in 1947, thanks to the interest 
of Rome in ecumenical work. 

So now when I leave the wide 
avenue with the chestnut trees and 
turn into a little path leading to 
the new Dominican domain—a 
large brick house set back of a 
sprawling garden—TI find Msgr. 
Dumont waiting to receive me in 
the entrance hall. A gray-bearded, 
white-robed figure wearing a gold 
chain with the pectoral cross of an 
Archimandrite, the title given him 
by Pope Pius XI in 1938. 


0x these first Sundays of the 
month others are coming, too, for 
it is the regular meeting period of 
the little group that gathers here 
for the lecture of the day. But first 
we enter what was once the music 
room, now converted into a chapel. 
The great organ of former days re- 
mains, though its keyboard has 
yielded place to an altar, facing 
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which are a few prie-dieu and sev- 
eral rows of benches. 

Over in the loggia (where the 
Byzantine rite is celebrated) the 
priest who is to say our 9:30 Mass 
begins to vest himself. It is often 
Msgr. Dumont, though frequently a 
visitor may officiate. 

Slowly and reverently the dia- 
logue Mass is said, with only two 
interruptions. Once, after the Gos- 
pel, when Msgr. Dumont makes a 
short address, and again before the 
Offertory when those wishing to 
receive Communion are asked to 
approach the altar, take an uncon- 
secrated host and place it on the 
paten held in the hands of the 
priest. 

Before leaving the chapel I look 
once more at the icon of Our Lady 
set in a carved wood panel against 
the wall near the Gospel side of the 
altar. The steady glow of a red vigil 
light suspended on a heavy metal 
chain faintly illumines her inscru- 
table face. Inscrutable, too, seems 
the face of Holy Russia—baffling, 
mysterious, so hard to understand. 

Handicapped by the impossibil- 
ity of contact with our brothers 
behind the Iron Curtain, and not 
wanting to be unduly influenced 
by the exclusiveness of either 
“Slavophiles” or “Occidentals”—in 
neither of whom is the necessary 
element of charity— those of us 
who are seeking to penetrate a 
mentality so different from our 
own come here to [stina to get this 
understanding. Understanding in 
an atmosphere of prayer. 


I THINK that something we are all 
too prone to forget or overlook is 
the role that Russia has played in 
the expansion of Christianity over 
a territory five times greater than 
Europe. A whole new Christian 
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world was created in immense re- 
gions never reached by the Roman 
eagles, and this Christian world 
finds itself in opposition to the 
Latin world less through dogmatic 
differences than for historic rea- 
sons. This gigantic effort involved 
constructing an edifice out of a 
great variety of material which, 
however, was solidly cemented. The 
Caesaro-Papism with which it was 
stamped was nevertheless the guar- 
anty through the centuries of its 
cohesion. 

So while we feel that prayer is 
essential, and without it nothing 
will be achieved, yet simply: to pray 
while waiting for others to take all 
the steps in our direction is not 
enough. Naturally, there is no ques- 
tion of any modification of our 
dogmatic and doctrinal principles, 
but to become familiar with the re- 
ligious psychology of Russian Or- 
thodoxy we must begin by getting 
acquainted with the liturgical rites 
which are its chief expression. 

Because there is no attempt at 
proselytism in the work at Istina, 
it often takes courage to proceed in 
the face of reproaches that have 
come at'times from the Orthodox 
themselves who say: “If you are 
really aiming at union, and not at 
the absorption of Orthodoxy by 
Catholicism, why are you creating 
an Oriental Catholic rite which can 
only develop at the price of a gnaw- 
ing away of Orthodoxy and of indi- 
vidual conversions which you de- 
clare you are not seeking?” 

To this objection Istina replies: 
“It is just the creation of an ‘Ori- 
ental Catholic Church’ that is nec- 
essary for an eventual union, for 
we must prove by deeds as well as 
words that the traditions and reli- 
gious practices characteristic of the 
Russian mentality are compatible 


with a Church that is truly Catho- 
lic, i.e., universal, under the pri- 
macy of St. Peter.” Furthermore, 
“Catholicity” in the mind of so 
many being identified with that 
which is exclusively Roman, it is 
well to make clear that in the 
Father’s House there is room for 
the expression of many cultural 
and historic backgrounds. 


Hesse I must say that while an 
interest in the liturgy is essential 
it is by no means the only feature 
of the work done at the Center. 
Across the hall from the chapel is 
the library with 8,000 or more vol- 
umes at the disposal of the experts, 
whether they be theologians, pro- 
fessors, historians or advanced 
students doing special research. It 
is the place where they meet for 
discussions of special problems, 
often difficult and delicate, on some 
point of doctrine or historical back- 
ground. Those of us who come for 
the monthly meeting held upstairs 
receive the fruits of the specialists’ 
labors in the form of a lecture on 
some phase or aspect of a subject 
that has been carefully prepared 
for us. 

As time has gone on it has been 
found necessary to widen the field 
of our interest from Orthodoxy 
alone so as to include a greater fa- 
miliarity with the other Christian 
denominations, because of the Rus- 
sian Church’s closer contacts with 
them, especially the Anglicans. 
This is a fact that cannot be ig- 
nored, for as Msgr. Dumont fre- 
quently reminds us, it was the 
Great Schism between the Orient 
and the Occident in the eleventh 
century which paved the way for 
the Reform in the sixteenth. 

But the lectures are always given 
to us by Catholic churchmen, even 
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when guests from other Churches 
are present. Among the many who 
have addressed us we have had the 
good fortune to hear such distin- 
guished speakers as Father Yves 
Congar of the Dominican Saulchoir, 
Father Rouquette of the Jesuit re- 
view Etudes, Father Louis Bouyer 
of the Oratoire, and Dom Clément 
Lialine of the Benedictine Mona- 
stery of Chevetogne in Belgium. 

Chevetogne is the Center founded 
at Amay-sur-Meuse in 1925, by 
Dom Lambert Beauduin, in answer 
to an appeal of Pope Pius XI to 
the Benedictine Order to do a spe- 
cial work for Church unity. The 
monks there follow the rule of Sf. 
Benedict, and the liturgy is cele- 
brated in two rites, there being a 
chapel for each. The special organ of 
Chevetogne is its review Irenikon. 
In Rome the Russicum is the Jesuit 
Center, also dedicated to the same 
work. 


Aves from the lectures and meet- 
ings (and to reach a larger public) 


Istina has two valuable publica- 
tions. Its quarterly review, Rus- 
sie et Chrétienté, is one of the finest 
of its type in the world not only for 
the scope and authenticity of its 
documentation but for the quality 
and ability of its contributors. Al- 
though each issue usually deals 
with a variety of subjects in the 
field of matters pertaining to Rus- 
sia, a special number was conse- 
crated recently solely to the the- 
ology of the “Filioque.” For this 
controversial question of the Pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit, with that 
of the Primacy of St. Peter and his 
successors at Rome, constitute the 
only two real doctrinal differences 
between Russian Orthodoxy and 
Catholicism. 

So a certain period was devoted 
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by the “specialists” to a new and 
very profound study of the “Filio- 
que,” for until a solution is found 
for the removal of this obstacle, a 
tenacious but subtle one, it will be 
practically impossible to achieve 
a real union between the two 
Churches. 

Fortunately the skill and erudi- 
tion of the participants in this dia- 
logue, which included the Rector 
and a number of professors of the 
Russian Orthodox Theological In- 
stitute of St. Sergius in Paris, as 
well as an impressive list of Catho- 
lic theologians, have made acces- 
sible to us this very valuable piece 
of work that can be used as a frame 
of reference by those who would 
like to go deeper into the matter. 

There is also a monthly bulletin, 
Vers Unité Chrétienne, which gives 
a meditation on some theme chosen 
for the month, a résumé of the last 
lecture, and ample information on 
the activities of other similar groups 
and their publications. 


T nese are on sale in the hall 
where new books, especially works 
dedicated to patristic theology, are 
constantly appearing. One likes to 
linger and browse among them, 
turning over the pages of Father 
Daniélou’s translation of the Moses 
of St. Gregory of Nyssa, or glancing 
through the Homilies of Origen, a 
Guide to the Liturgy of St. John 
Chrysostom, or Father Congar’s 
Vraie et Fausse Réforme dans 
rEglise. 

But it is past noon and the meet- 
ing is over; everyone is saying 
“goodbye.” As I go out of the door 
I take a last glimpse at the other 
icon that we find at Istina: that of 
the Christ Pantocrator—the univer- 
sal, cosmic Christ, He that is the 
“Light of the World.” The brood- 
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ing eyes seem to follow my foot- 
steps; and, hovering like ghosts 
around the silent lips, are words so 
often heard at Istina. Words that 
still haunt the Christian conscience 
—those words of the Saviour’s 
great sacerdotal prayer: 

“Sanctify them in truth. Thy 
word is truth... . That they all may 


be one, as thou, Father, in me, and 
I in thee; that they also may be one 
in us. ... 1 in them, and thou in 
me; that they may be made per- 
fect in one: and the world may 
know that thou hast sent me, and 
has loved them, as thou hast also 
loved me.” 
Truly, an icon is a prayer. 


Our Lady of Siberia 


By GENEVIEVE ARNAUD 


Dean Lady of Siberia, 
How wistfully you peer through knotted wire, 
Through fences growing up from Hell, 
Barbed as the strings upon a devil’s lyre. 


Drawn sabers are the icy boughs. 


They clatter when the wind moans through a tree. 
Tread softly, Mother, on the steppes, 
The red-robed cossack feigns no chivalry. 


You bear the Outlaw in your arms, 

Take care to shield His light; the land is dark. 
Enough to let a glimmer show, 

And bless the flame that rises from the spark. 





God and the Government 


By THoMAsS F. Troy 


F or five years now Administration 
spokesmen have been lecturing the 
American people on Soviet Com- 
munism. They have reported to the 
American people on the current 
state of Soviet-American problems 
— the Polish elections of 1945, 
atomic energy control, the Berlin 
airlift, the Korean aggression. They 
have tried to analyze Soviet poli- 
cies for the enlightenment of the 
American people, and they have 
described these policies as succes- 
sively non-co-operative, obstructive 
and aggressive. 

But in the last half of these years 
some of these spokesmen, a few, 
have begun to say something, a 
little at least, on the philosophy 
underlying Soviet conduct: in par- 
ticular, some have finally started 
to take official notice of the in- 
herently atheistic character of Com- 
munism. This, indeed, is progress 
worthy of some consideration. 


I, is progress which has proceeded 
almost inevitably from the worsen- 
ing relations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. The 
“strange alliance” of World War II 
held together long enough to gen- 
erate, among some, the enthusias- 
tic optimism of Yalta, February, 
1945. But an unexpected disillusion 


began to set in shortly thereafter, 
for events in eastern Europe belied 
Soviet promises. 

Nineteen forty-six was a year in 
which Secretary of State Byrnes 
complained of Soviet non-co-opera- 
tion: he chided the Russians for 
provoking “rounds of verbal com- 
bat,” for their ‘‘aloofness, coolness 
and hostility,” and for their “mis- 
representation of our position and 
our motives”; and late in 1946 he 
admitted the “continued if not in- 
creasing tension between the United 
States and the Soviet Union.” 

Nineteen forty-seven saw another 
change. On the one hand, the 
President, in the Truman Doctrine 
of March, clearly but indirectly 
denounced the U.S.S.R. for its at- 
tempts to impose totalitarian re- 
gimes on free peoples. On the other 
hand, Under Secretary of State 
Acheson in June and Secretary of 
State Marshall in July openly de- 
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nounced the Soviet Union for its 
forcible political and economic 
domination of eastern Europe and 
for its evident and persistent ob- 
struction of efforts to reconstruct 
the world. 

Still another change was brought 
on by the President’s 1949 State of 
the Union speech, to which refer- 
ence will be made below. There- 
after, the President, Secretary 
Acheson and others openly accused 
Soviet Communism of an “aggres- 
sive conspiracy” aiming at world 
domination. Acheson, for instance, 
declared in 1950 that the major 
threat to southeast Asia today is 
the “attempted penetration of Asia 
by Soviet-Communist imperialism 
and by the colonialism which that 
penetration attempts to conceal.” 


Ix the meantime, Administration 
spokesmen had been cautiously 
inching their way toward a philo- 
sophical and religious criticism of 
the Soviet Union. This was first 
seen in the Truman Doctrine when 
the President, feeling the impact 
of events in Poland, Rumania and 
Bulgaria and the Soviet threats to 
Greece and Turkey, warned that 
“at the present moment in world 
history nearly every nation must 
choose between alternative ways of 
life.” 

Then for the first time the Presi- 
dent described in_ thirty-seven 
words not Soviet acts or policies 
but the Soviet system: “The second 
way of life,” he said, “is based 
upon the will of a minority forc- 
ibly imposed upon the majority. 
It relies upon terror and oppres- 
sion, a controlled press and radio, 
fixed elections, and the suppression 
of personal freedom.” 

But the description remained 
stillborn for a year. Not until March 


17, 1948 did the President or any 
Administration spokesman go fur- 
ther. On that date, Mr. Truman, 
addressing the Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick in New York, became 
the first post-war Administration 
speaker to refer to the atheism of 
Communism: “And even worse,” 
he said “Communism denies the 
very existence of God. Religion is 
persecuted because it stands for 
freedom of God.” 

It is interesting to note that this 
first reference to religion came 
nearly two years after Winston 
Churchill’s Fulton, Missouri, speech 
(March 5, 1946), in which he de- 
clared that “the Communist parties 
or fifth columns constitute a grow- 
ing challenge to Christian civiliza- 
tion.” 


Sucn concern for “Christian val- 
ues by an American official was first 
voiced on March 29, 1948, by Will 
Clayton, then Adviser to the Secre- 
tary of State when he declared 
before the Economic Club of De- 
troit: “Let any nation which wishes 
to embrace Communism do so free- 
ly, let any individual who wishes 
to return to Russia to enjoy fully 
the benefits of Communism do so 
freely; but this forcible imposition 
of Communism on Christian na- 
tions, whether from within or with- 
out, must cease if the peace of the 
world is to be preserved.” 

Even sharper were the words of 
General Bradley, Army Chief of 
Staff, when a month later he told the 
magazine publishers of the country 
that the paramount concern in the 
minds of men today is “the march 
of Communism with its threat to 
peace and freedom. Communism 
contests the basic tenets of our 
democratic life. . . .For Commun- 
ism is a weapon . . . wielded with- 
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out recourse to conscience, morali- 
ty, or the will of its people .. . For 
Communism is the abnegation of 
freedom, the repudiation of rights, 
the gallows on which freedom 
hangs... .” 

These remarks of the President, 
of Clayton and of Bradley were 
but three, and they were short. 
There was nothing like a full-dress 
analysis of the “alternative ways of 
life’ mentioned in March, 1947, 
until the President’s State of the 
Union speech on January 20, 1949. 


I, that speech Mr. Truman drew a 
fairly detailed distinction between 
the “essential principles of faith by 
which we live” and the “false 
philosophy” of Communism. The 
American people, he declared, be- 
lieve in equal justice under law, 
equal opportunity to share in the 
common good, freedom of thought 
and expression and the equality 
of men as creatures of God. Democ- 
racy, he said, is based on the ability 
of man to govern himself ration- 
ally and justly, on the responsi- 
bility of government to the people, 
on the peaceful accomplishment of 
social justice and on the just settle- 
ment by free nations of their inter- 
national disputes. 

In contrast to this Mr. Truman 
outlined the characteristics of Com- 
munism. It is based, he said, on the 
belief in the inadequacy of the in- 
dividual and the consequent need 
for strong masters; it subjects 
the individual to governmental dic- 
tation; it maintains that social 
wrongs can be corrected only by 
violence, that society is necessarily 
divided into opposing classes and 
that war between them is inevitable. 


that speech on the Admini- 
stration grew more bold in its philo- 


sophical criticism of Communism. 
From now on it was Communism 
as a system, as a way of life, as a 
rival philosophy that challenged 
the resources of the West. That 
philosophy was denounced as based 
upon force instead of law, as dedi- 
cated to deception and slavery 
instead of justice, and committed 
to the worthlessness of the indi- 
vidual and the worship of the State. 
It was a new tyranny which threat- 
ened the freedom of the West and 
of the entire world. 

This was the increasingly voiced 
theme of such Administration 
spokesmen as Truman, Acheson, 
Dulles, Johnson, Clayton, Bradley, 
George Allen, General Clay, George 
Kennan, Francis Sayre, General 
Collins, John McCloy, Stuart Sym- 
ington and others. It was now com- 
mon knowledge that Communism 
was different from American de- 
mocracy; it was, indeed, admitted 
now that Soviet Communism was a 
direct threat to the basic tenets of 
the democratic way of life. 


Bor cautiously as these men had 
groped their way to the philosoph- 
ical level of criticism, even more 
cautiously had they, and have they, 
moved on to the religious plane. 
For instance, as far as this writer 
can determine, only seven men 
within the Administration have 
explicitly discussed Communism in 
the light of Christian values; these 
are the President, Clayton, Dulles, 
Sayre, Symington, Chapin and 
Peurifoy; Mr. Acheson deserves 
special treatment which will be 
given below. They have done this 
on an even fourteen occasions. Just 
what they have said on this all- 
important point is deserving of 
notice. 

In his 1949 State of the Union 
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speech, Mr. Truman had declared 
that “people everywhere are com- 
ing to realize that what is involved 
is .. . the right to believe in and 
worship God.” 

But the first elaboration of the 
religious nature of the involvement 
is found in a speech by Francis B. 
Sayre, Representative to the UN 
Trusteeship Council. Speaking be- 
fore an Ohio State University gath- 
ering on March 5, 1949, Sayre, 
warned that “the fundamental con- 
flict . . . is between two fundament- 
ally conflicting philosophies —a 
belief in a world of moral law and 
ordered justice as against . . . ter- 
rorism and ... sheer force. Ground- 
ed in the faith of our fathers, 
believing passionately in human 
freedom and in the brotherhood of 
man as taught by the Christian 
religion, we dare not fail. Call it 
humanitarianism .. . or call it by 
the Christian name of brotherhood 
— this is the goal toward which our 
twentieth century is moving, and 
must move, if we are to survive.” 

Then, in a_ reaffirmation of 
America’s origins he declared that 
“America is a Christian nation. 
American foreign policy must 
be foundationed essentially upon 
Christian fundamentals . . . Ameri- 
ca, as a Christian nation, must base 
its policy unswervingly upon right 
and justice and humanity.” 

But a more critical appraisal of 
Communist philosophy was given 
on April 12, 1949, by John Foster 
Dulles, then U. S. delegate to the 
UN General Assembly. “Political 
power,” he said, referring to Soviet- 
dominated peoples, “is held by 
those who do not believe that in- 
dividuals are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable 
rights.” He then proceeded to show 
that such disbelief resulted in the 


denial of justice and a moral law 
superior to the ruler’s will, in the 
total submission of the individual 
to the State, and in the State as 
“unlimited power, based on force.” 
The trial of religious leaders in 
Hungary and Bulgaria, he declared, 
“illustrates the clash of basic be- 
liefs as to the nature of man and 
whether his first duty is to God 
or State.” 

Less extensive remarks by Sym- 
ington, Seldin Chapin, former U. S. 
minister to Hungary, the President 
and John B. Peurifoy followed. 
“The wars against Christianity,” 
said Symington on June 17, 1949, 
prove that armed force not in the 
service of truth can’t win. On the 
very same day Chapin made it very 
clear to the Catholic War Veterans 
in Houston, Texas, that “attack on 
religion is not so much a matter of 
conflict between Church and State 
as between the secular religion of 
Marxist materialsm and the tradi- 
tional religion of the Churches 
based on moral and spiritual val- 
ues. It is an attack on Protestants, 
Catholics, Jews and Moslems alike 
. .. It is materialism versus moral- 
ity.” 

“Our idea of democracy,” said 
the President a month later, “does 
not make a god out of the State, 
or out of man, or out of any human 
creation.” A South Carolina audi- 
ence was reminded by Deputy 
Under Secretary of State Peurifoy 
that “Christianity is not surviving 
in countries under Communist dom- 
ination, and I tell you that both 
Christianity and Communism can- 
not exist in the same world.” 


Bor, as though mindful of the 
paucity of these remarks, Syming- 
ton felt called upon to note on 
February 1, 1950, that “as we all 
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know, but sometimes are prone to 
forget, the Communist does not 
believe in God. That is part of the 
foundation of his philosophy. He 
has always fought to destroy relig- 
ion. It is with difficulty that we 
now understand the intensity of 
feelings which led to those holy 
wars [the Crusades]. Many feel 
those dedicated to Communism are, 
in effect, now waging a new relig- 
ious war, with the dialectical ma- 
terialism of Communism the basis 
of a godless faith.” 

Similarly intensity of feeling was 
expressed two days later by Peuri- 
foy when he addressed the Inter- 
national Christian Leadership, Inc., 
in Washington, D. C. He stressed 
the need for a spiritual philosophy 
with which to combat Communism, 
“a philosophy of materialism” 
which “refused to acknowledge the 
existence of God. Even more, Com- 
munism is an avowed non-recogni- 
tion of God.” 

It followed, then, that the strug- 
gle was not between the Catholic 
Church alone and Communism but 
it was between Communism and all 
faiths; and in the struggle the 
strongest weapon was the Christian 
faith whose “moral force . . . is im- 
measurable.” 


statement was made on 
February 3, 1950, but since that 
time it has only the following three 
successors: On May 15, 1950, 
President Truman, speaking for the 
Democrats, declared that “we re- 
ject the Godless theories of Com- 
munism.” The following December 
he told the Youth Conference that 
“Communism attacks our basic val- 
ues, our belief in God, our belief in 
the dignity of man and the value 
of human life. ... It attacks our 
churches, our guarantees of civil 
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liberty, our courts. . We must 
fight against the moral cynicism — 
the materialistic view of life.... We 
must teach [youth] why we must 
fight, when necessary, to defend 
our democratic institutions, our be- 
lief in the rights of the individual 
and our fundamental belief in 
God.” 

And on April 3, 1951, he again 
denounced the atheism of Commun- 
ism and called upon Americans to 
develop that religious faith which 
“shows us the answer to the falsé 
beliefs of Communism.” 

Where, now, does Mr. Acheson 
stand on this subject? In these 
pages in April, 1951, the writer 
sought to demonstrate that Ache- 
son’s philosophy is that of “the 
good pagan.” As Secretary of State 
he has frequently denounced Soviet 
methods, policies and principles 
as fundamentally opposed to the 
American philosophy of man and 
government; but in Acheson’s con- 
ception of that philosophy there 
appears no religious foundation. 

No wonder, then, that in all that 
he said about Communism he has 
never adverted, with perhaps but 
one exception, to the atheism of 
Communism. He did say, on March 
16, 1950, that Soviet principles 
“mean ... the arrogation to indi- 
vidual human leaders . . . of powers 
and pretenses which most of us 
would be willing to concede only to 
the infinite wisdom and compas- 
sion of a Divine Being.” 


Sucx is the record of religious 
criticism of Soviet Communism by 
Administration spokesmen. These 
statements and speeches have been 
found in the Bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of State, in Vital Speeches 
and in a few independent sources. 
It is possible that someone or some- 
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thing has been omitted; but if so, 
it is unlikely that such omission 
can alter substantially the observa- 
tions and conclusions that follow. 

When one considers the great 
number of government officials who 
have traveled up and down the 
country discussing this great post- 
war problem it seems an inescap- 
able conclusion that those who have 
discussed religion and Communism 
are few. It also seems true that the 
number of times on which they 
have done so is few and that their 
remarks have been generally brief. 

Except for Peurifoy’s address be- 
fore the International Christian 
Leadership, Inc., none has discus- 
sed the philosophy, much less the 
atheism, of Communism as _ his 
principal subject; the subject has 
always been secondary and in- 
cidental. 


I, is interesting to note in this con- 


nection that Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas, who, of 
course, is not to be considered an 
Administration spokesman, is the 
only man in government who has 
publicly spoken on Communist 
philosophy as his main topic. In 
“Dialectical Materialism — A Chal- 
lenge to our Political Competence,” 
a speech which purported to be 
just what its title suggests, he had 
only the following to say about this 
fundamental, all-important inher- 
ent atheism of dialectical material- 
ism: “Thus dialectical materialism 
became a religion”; and he referred 
again to “the religion of dialectical 
materialism.” (!) 

There are at least three basic 
reasons to explain the Administra- 
tion’s neglect of philosophical and 
religious criticism of Soviet Com- 
munism. 

To begin with, politicians and 


statesmen are practical men, not 
philosophers. They wrestle with 
concrete, tangible problems; they 
seek solutions; they try to avoid 
philosophical and religious argu- 
ments as long as possible, for their 
immediate concern is conduct or 
action, not speculative truth. It is 
only reluctantly that they concern 
themselves with the latter; thus, 
President Truman in his 1949 State 
of the Union speech declared, al- 
most apologetically, that “I state 
these differences, not to draw is- 
sues of belief as such, but because 
the actions resulting from the Com- 
munist philosophy are a threat to 
the efforts of free nations to bring 
about world recovery and lasting 
peace.” 


Moneoven, American politicians 
and statesmen have not enjoyed 
either that education or experience 
which would fit them for philo- 
sophical and theological combat. 
It is true that they have been well 
schooled in the ideals of American 
life, but American education has 
been notoriously lacking in the phi- 
losophy and theology which sup- 
port those ideals. 

Their experience, to a very large 
extent a  providential one, has 
taught them to solve the problems 
of the State on a political or an 
economic level. They have, conse- 
quently, been slow to recognize and 
admit that the Soviet - American 
problem is essentially a philosophi- 
cal and theological problem, as did 
General MacArthur in his April 
19th speech before Congress. 

Finally, they do not know the 
philosophy of democracy. Indeed, 
with many other Americans they 
are trying to discover the meaning 
of “democracy.” That is the only 
conclusion to be drawn from the 
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worried efforts of countless schol- 
ars, writers and speakers in the 
past two decades to analyze or de- 
fine the “American way of life.” 

So many of them gave up polit- 
ical philosophy so long ago that 
they have only politics left. In this 
situation, then, it is no wonder that 
Administration spokesmen content 
themselves either with specific 
problems or approved but lifeless 
generalities and shy away from the 
hard thinking needed to justify 
American democracy in the face of 
the Soviet “democracy.” 


Wane these reasons may explain, 
they certainly do not justify the 
slowness with which the Adminis- 
tration has come to grasp the 
meaning of the Soviet challenge. It 
is of the essence of statesmanship 
to recognize the level on which any 
particular problem is posed, wheth- 
er it is a political, an economic or 
a theological level. But at last 
there are signs that such recogni- 
tion is with us. Assuming there is 
reality behind the signs, what does 
such progress mean for the future? 
On the one hand, it guarantees 
a better understanding of the main- 
springs of Soviet policies. It is the 
inherent atheism of Soviet Com- 
munism which generates the hate, 
the amoralism, the cynicism and 
the brutality which are essential 
characteristics of Soviet conduct. 
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When this fact is learned, states- 
men will not make such naive 
statements as did Secretary of 
State Marshall in 1947 when, re- 
ferring to a typical Vishinsky blast 
at the United States, he said, “We 
refuse to believe that it was Mr. 
Vishinsky’s intention to reflect on 
the honor of our country.” 


0: the other hand, it may bring 
to Americans a better understand- 
ing of the origin, nature, function 
and needs of American democracy. 
If the Soviet challenge is to be ade- 
quately answered, it will only be 
because Americans have burrowed 
down to the roots of their democ- 
racy. There they will discover that 
the foundation of this country is a 
religious conception of man and 
his place in the universe. What this 
will mean for the right ordering of 
domestic and foreign policy only 
a Christian can fully understand 
and appreciate. 

In the meantime, it would seem 
that not only Administration 
spokesmen but also the American 
people must commit themselves to 
a re-discovery and re-definition of 
the basic principles by which we 
live. A joint working out of those 
principles would then pave the way 
for an accurate, a ringing and a 
long overdue restatement of those 
principles by a high-level Admin- 
istration spokesman. 

















Little Miss Muffet and the Spider 


By ELEANOR GRACE CLARK 


Tsovax Mary Stuart never became 
Queen of England, her tragedy is 
so interwoven with Elizabethan 
politics and personalities that I feel 
no account of Mother Goose’s Eliza- 
bethan output would be complete 
without a chapter on that most ill- 
starred of Queens. The episodes of 
her life with which Mother Goose 
concerned herself were: (1) her 
struggle with John Knox and the 
Presbyterians over the matter of 
religious toleration, (2) the murder 
of Mary’s Italian secretary, David 
Rizzio, (3) her “marriage” with 
James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, 
(4) her defeat and flight from Scot- 
land, and (5) the attempt of the 
Northern Earls of England to rescue 
her from imprisonment by Eliza- 
beth. 

When Mary left France to be- 
come reigning Queen of Scotland, 
she carried with her, like the mark 
of a branding iron, the recollection 
of the horrors of the civil wars in 


France, in which the Catholic party, 


headed by the House of Guise and 
Lorraine, was locked in a life and 
death struggle with the nominally 
Protestant House of Bourbon. 
Sickened by the sight of the bar- 
barities committed in the name of 
religion, she came to her own coun- 
try resolved that as long as she was 
Queen, there should be no perse- 
cution of those who differed with 
her “for conscience’ sake.” What 
she failed to reckon with was the 





So much interest was aroused by Eleanor 
Grace Clark’s previous article (in July) on 
the political significance of Mother Goose 
that we again present a chapter of Dr. 
Clark’s book. The quaint old “authoress,” 
Mother Goose, Dr. Clark warns, “was never 
an historical person at all. Perhaps now- 
adays we should call her Old Mother Q to 
designate her as the ancestral voice of 
Johnny Q. Public; for she is nothing less 
than a literary personification of popular 
sentiment on matters of political, religious 
and social interest, whenever or wherever 
such matters affect the lives of ‘the people.’” 
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fierce intolerance exhibited by the 
Presbyterians toward her religion. 
It seems in the beginning of her 
reign not to have occurred to her 
that a reigning Queen would not be 
permitted to practice her own 
religion. 

Knox had done all he could to 
prevent her returning to Scotland; 
and having failed in that attempt, 
he found a thousand and one other 
ways to ensnare her to her own 
ruin and to mitigate her influence 
upon her subjects. His attitude is 
ably summed up in a quatrain of 
Thomas Dudley’s: 


“Let men of God in courts and 
churches watch 

O’er such as do a Toleration hatch, 

Lest that ill egg bring forth a 
Cockatrice 

To poison all with heresy and 
vice.” 


Every move Mary made in the 
direction of “hatching a_ tolera- 
tion,” Knox described as “Satan 
stirring his terrible tail”; and he 
opposed her every act, both by 
direct and indirect means. It is in 
just such situations that we have 
already learned to expect Mother 
Goose to be exerting her most lively 
inventions. 


Tus Protestant symbolism of “the 
Cock and the Hen” or “the Robin 
and the Wren” was, in all proba- 
bility, responsible not only for the 
Robin-Wren ballads, but for the 
disgusting game known as “the 


harrying of the wren.” Professor 
Halliwell has noted the existence, 
in the same northern counties 
where the “cock and hen” adage 
was current, of what seems to be 
a curious counterpart or fellow to 
that “game,” featuring instead of 


the tortured wren, a spider and a 
dragon fly. He declares: “The fol- 
lowing lines are said by the chil- 
dren as they throw the beautiful 
insect into the air to make it take 
flight: 


“Lady-bird, lady-bird, pretty one, 
stay. 
Come sit on my finger, so happy 
and gay. 
With me shall no mischief 
betide thee. 
No harm would I do thee, no 
foeman is near; 
I would only gaze on thy beauties 
so dear, 
Those beautiful winglets beside 
thee. 


“Lady-bird, lady-bird, fly away 
home. 
Thy house is afire, thy children 
will roam. 
List, list to their cry and 
bewailing. 
The pitiless spider is weaving their 
doom; 
Then lady-bird, lady-bird, fly 
away home, 
Hark to thy children’s bewail- 
ing. 


“Fly back again, back again, lady- 
bird dear; 
Thy neighbors will merrily 
welcome thee here. 
With them shall no perils 
attend thee; 
They'll guard thee so safely from 
danger and care, 
They'll gaze on thy beautiful 
winglets so fair 
And comfort and love and 
befriend thee.” 


Arcmnin readers will at once 
recognize a vestigial remnant of 
this game in the couplet which our 
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children say whenever a_ small 
brown spotted beetle (the common 
garden variety) chances to light 
upon the hand: 


“Lady-bug, lady-bug, fly away 
home; 

Your house is afire and your 
children will roam.” 


It is obvious that “lady-bird” and 
lady-bug” are but variant names 
for the petted insect described in 
the stanzas we have just quoted 
from Halliwell. 

To the student of political ballad- 
ry, it seems equally obvious that 
the insect — dragon-fly or beetle 
whose “house is afire,” whose 
“children will roam” as a result 
of the sinister machinations of “the 
pitiless spider,” is a symbol or 
fustian for some beautiful victim 
of a cruel, cunning, plotting mind. 
It is my belief that that “lovely 
fly” was Mary Stuart, whom some 
bold bad intriguer endeavored, like 
the cunning spider, to entice within 
the snares of his well-woven plots. 


I. the first place, there was a cer- 
tain though quaint suitability in the 
use of a garden beetle or lady-bug 
as a symbol for Mary Stuart. A cor- 
respondence in the New York Times 
Sunday Magazine (24 June and 9 
July, 1950) .between Kenneth S. 
Davis and Professor Lorus J. Milne, 
Associate Professor of Zoology at 
the University of New Hampshire, 
takes note of the fact that during 
the Middle Ages, “the lady-bug.... 
was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
and was known as the Beetle of 
Our Lady.” This name, he declares, 
was bestowed upon the garden 
beetle on account of its useful habit 
of consuming aphis or “plant-lice.” 

Professor Milne notes, but does 
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not explain the fact that the rhyme 
about the lady-bug “rose in Britain 
somewhat later,” — that is, some- 
time during the sixteenth century. 
The reason, I believe, is to be found 
in the application of the term to 
the Catholic Queen of the Scots by 
those of her subjects who hoped 
that she would be the means of 
destroying the “aphis of Protestant- 
ism.” 

Once such a symbol became 
established, it was inevitable that 
it should grow and develop with 
all the changes of style and ap- 
pearance that observers may note 
in the development of a grub to a 
butterfly. Once Mary was known 
as “Our Lady’s bug,” it was but 
natural that the bug should grow 
as handsome as she was consid- 
ered harmless and beneficent by 
her admirers. 

Professor Milne refers to a second 
stanza or couplet belonging to the 
lady-bug rhyme: 


“Except little Nan, who sits in a 
pan 

Weaving gold laces as fast as 
she can.” 


For these strange lines, he supplies 
an ingenious, if not very convinc- 
ing entomological raison d’étre, 
without, apparently, suspecting that 
“little Nan” and her “woven laces” 
may have a political as well as an 
entomological significance. 


I. is, as all students of anonymous 
popular balladry are aware, exceed- 
ingly difficult — usually impossible 
— to trace a political symbol as it 
appears in limericks and pasquils 
back to its first use. In this case, 
we do not know whether the lady- 
bug and the spider of the verses 
quoted by Halliwell suggested the 
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further symbolism of “Miss Muffet 
and the Spider,” or of the elabor- 
ated fable which is exploited in the 
long ditty of “The Spider and the 
Fly”; but it seems beyond doubt 
that they all spring from a common 
iconographical base. 

As to the Spider of the Miss Muf- 
fet rhymes there is considerable 
doubt. Miss Katherine Elwes Thom- 
as states categorically in her book, 
The Real Personages -of Mother 
Goose, that John Knox was vari- 
ously nicknamed “a sheep,” “‘a Cov- 
enanted Raven” and “a _ spider”; 
and she therefore finds an obvious 
reference to the feud between the 
great Presbyterian and his undeni- 
ably beautiful, but by him detested 
Catholic Sovereign Lady, Mary, 
Queen of Scots, in the various ver- 
sions of “Little Miss Muffet.” I 
quote herewith two of these: 


“Little Miss Muffet, 

She sat on a tuffet 

Eating of curds and whey; 

There came a great spider, 

Who sat down beside her, 

And frightened Miss Muffet 
away.” 


a the variants in the 
following version, Miss Thomas 
states: “Here the name Mopsey is 
essentially Scotch, indicating a 
little person, and is a term of en- 
dearment. Also a “shopsey” is a 
Scotch term generally understood, 
and especially in this connection, 
as a little dairy”: 


“Little Miss Mopsey 

Sat in the shopsey 

Eating of curds and whey; 

Till along came a spider, 

Who sat down beside her, 

And frightened Miss Mopsey 
away.” 


This Scotch idiom, Miss Thomas 
believes, helps to localize the lair 
of the Spider and his victim. Per- 
haps it does. But my own guess is 
that the Spider is Bothwell who in 
his last confession declared that 
he had woven the web that had en- 
snared Mary. At all events, it seems 
indubitable that the spider of the 
Lady-bug and the Miss Muffet 
rhymes, is the same villain who 
plays the major role in the fable 
of the “Spider and the Fly”: 


“Will you walk into my parlor?” 
Said the Spider to the Fly. 
*Tis the prettiest little parlor 

That ever you did spy. 


“*The way into my parlor 
Is up a winding stair; 
And I have many curious things 
To show you when you’re 
there.’ 


“Oh, no, no,’ said the little Fly; 
‘To ask me is in vain; 
For who goes up your winding 
stair, 
Can ne’er come down again.’” 


One suspects that this is a fairly 
modern version. I recall my own 
childhood version which was sung 
to a very alluring tune and these 
were the words of it: 


“Will you walk into my parlor 
Said the Spider to the Fly. 
Tis the prettiest little parlor 
That ever you did spy. 

O will you, will you, will you, 
will you 
Walk in, Mistress Fly?” 


| in what I take to be the 
early, perhaps original form of the 
song, there is no indication that 
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“the fly” ever did enter “the spid- 
er’s” web, and that is as it should 
be, if the Spider were Knox, for the 
particular “parlor” into which he 
wished to entice the royal “fly” was, 
needless to say, the Evangelical 
Conventicle, where he could preach 
at her the iniquity of her adher- 
ence to what he called “that idol, 
the Mass.” 

If the Spider were Bothwell, the 
parlor would refer to his castle at 
Dunbar. Both men could and did 
turn the hearts of her Protestant 
subjects from Mary; they could 
and did incite murderous riots 
against her chaplains and chor- 
isters; but not by wheedling, nor 
terrorizing could they ever induce 
her to renounce her own Faith. 

In a dispatch of the English 
Ambassador, Randolf, to Cecil, 
dated 30 Dec. 1562, the servant of 
Elizabeth describes these hideous 
assaults on those who assisted at 
Queen Mary’s Mass, even in her 
private chapel, so that, he says, 
“Her musicians, both Scottish and 
French, refused to play and sing 
at her Mass and Even Song [even] 
on Christmas Day.” And he adds, 
“Thus is the poor soul so troubled 
for the preservation of her silly 
Mass that she knoweth not where 
to turn for defense of it.” 


L. was this fact, perhaps more than 
any other one, that caused her to 
turn with so much favor to the one 
man in her Court who dared to 
sing for her services. This was the 
very talented musician, David Riz- 
zio, a young Piedmontese, who had 
come to Scotland as secretary to the 
Savoyard Ambassador, the Conte 
di Moretta. 

Miss Strickland observes: “The 
circumstance of Mary’s religious 
services being perpetually inter- 


rupted by murderous attacks on 
her choral officials, made her an- 
xious to secure the assistance of a 
gentleman, as the leader of the 
choir in her Chapel Royal, who was 
under the protection of a foreign 
embassy.” 

Rizzio was, from all accounts, 
endowed with a glorious voice, and 
was well schooled both in liturgical 
and in secular music. He was, 
moreover, highly skilled in tongues, 
being able to speak and write cor- 
rectly in Italian, French, English, 
and Latin. Though much deformed 
by an early illness, he was never- 
theless socially acceptable — acute 
of mind, charmingly mannered, and 
so well educated that Mary found 
in his conversation and in his 
extraordinary musical ability a wel- 
come relief to the tedium and un- 
couthness of many of her Scottish 
courtiers. He was, accordingly, 
made first, Groom of the Chamber, 
and finally, her own Secretary. 


IL was inevitable that the pro- 
vincial Scots should be jealous of 
any foreigner so favored and pre- 
ferred as Rizzio was. They jeered 
at his “lean and shrinkeld legs,” at 
his attempts to have his clothes 
exquisitely tailored so as to mini- 
mize his deformity; and of course, 
above all, they whose ears were ac- 
customed to the unutterable dreari- 
ness of Scottish psalmody, were 
fain to mock at the musical refine- 
ments of a Nanini or a Palestrina; 
and those to whom the scream of 
the bagpipes was of all instrumental 
music the most uplifting, could 
not enough express their contempt 
for the delicate strains of the lute 
and the viola, in both of which in- 
struments, Rizzio was an accom- 
plished artist. 

They called the young Secretary 
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“Master Davy,” which they pro- 
nounced like Daffy and Taffy; and 
they nicknamed him “the Queen’s 
canary” and insisted that he hop- 
ped about on bird’s legs and 
dressed in an effeminate fashion, 
with strangely-cut coats of satin 
and taffeta, trimmed with lace at 
the collar and cuffs. 

It was of these scorns that Mother 
Goose sang in the couplet 


“Daffy-down-dilly is come up to 
town 

In a yellow petticoat and a green 
gown.” 


I; is possible that the reference to 
the yellow petticoat was a part of 
the general court gossip, which 
made much game of Mary’s troupe 


of dwarf drolls, who wore a livery 
of red and yellow, the national col- 
ors of Scotland. They were called 
the “Queen’s fules” (fools); and, 
in the hostile propaganda of the 
Protestant faction, “little Daffy” 
was regarded as but one of these 
poor little creatures. At all events, 
there is no doubt about the symbol- 
ism of the following ditty: 


“Mary had a pretty bird, 
Feathers bright and yellow, 
Slender legs — upon my word, 
He was a pretty fellow. 


“The sweetest notes he always 
sung, 

Which much delighted Mary, 

And near the cage she’d always sit, 

To hear her own canary.” 


Tue Congress from its own inquiries, is confronted with the fact that 
sacred honor cannot be tested by legality nor can it be enforced by law. 
In its frustration, the Congress is groping for some sort of a code of 
ethics, which with the prefix “New” might protect the citizen from his 
own Officials. Might I suggest that we already have some old and tested 
codes of ethics? There are the Ten Commandments, the Sermon on the 
Mount, and the rules of the game which we learned at our mother’s knee. 
Can a nation live if these are not the guides of public life? 

The American people have a right to bitter complaint over these dis- 
closures of dishonor in high places. The duty of public men in this 
republic is to lead in standards of integrity— both in mind and in 
money. ... No public man can be just a little crooked. There is no such 
thing as a no-man’s land between honesty and dishonesty. Our strength 
is not in politics, in prices, or production, or price controls. Our strength 
lies in spiritual concepts. It lies in public sensitiveness to evil. 

—Ex-Presipent Hoover, speech at Des Moines, August 30, 1951. 





Rebirth of Music 


By SISTER LUCILLE CORINNE FRANCHERE, O.S.B. 


Ave we on the verge of a music 
revolution, are we in the midst of 
one, or are we emerging from one, 
and if so, what will be the result? 
Have the vitaphone and the radio 
determined the music of the fu- 
ture? The following may partially 
answer all these questions. 

It is a well-known fact that the 
vitaphone, the synchronization of 
sight and sound through mechani- 
cal device, has proved to be an im- 
portant economic factor in the 
world of music. Thousands of men 
and women who in the days of the 
silent movies depended upon a 
chair in some orchestra for a live- 
lihood, find themselves out of 
work since the advent of the vita- 
phone. The former piano “thump- 
er” who received his ten dollars 
weekly for his “thumping” in the 
movie house, has been relegated to 
the shelf with the rest of the cen- 
tury’s antiques, and the vitaphone 
has stolen his “thunder.” 

The movie companies hire a cer- 
tain percentage of trained musi- 
cians. These selected few are heard 
now from coast to coast through 
the vitaphone in the various movie 
theaters. In the past, the public 
was forced to listen to inferior per- 
formers between the acts of a Mary 
Pickford picture or even during the 


play itself. The elimination of un- 
qualified amateurs in music has 
raised the tone of music every- 
where. 

The music of the vitaphone is 
usually of a superior quality at the 
present time. In the early days, 
the movie public looked to the town 
band or orchestra to amuse it with 
jazz (which as a rule the orchestra 
did not know how to play) or with 
tunes which virtually every instru- 
ment played out of tune. 


0: course even at the present time 
we do not always hear the strains 
of a Beethoven or César Franck 
symphony through the vitaphone. 
“Jive” or the “samba,” as well as 
semi-classical music are given 
proper recognition in the right 
place at the right time. What class 
of music is called for, depends 
upon the type of picture which is 
shown. A farce demands an en- 
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tirely different type of music than 
does a tragedy. But if we are lis- 
tening to “popular” music, we can 
be quite sure that it is usually the 
best of its kind, as is also the semi- 
classical. 

The players are “picked” musi- 
cians, and there is one orchestra 
which serves for a Snow White or 
a No, No Nanette, when in the 
“good old days,” no picture was 
considered complete without the 
local “horreur” of every town in 
which the movie was shown. Again 
the small town was often deprived 
of the best pictures because of the 
prohibitive expense that a travel- 
ing orchestra would entail, espe- 
cially in such productions as Ben 
Hur, or Birth of a Nation. If the 
village was fortunate enough to se- 
cure the film, it was shown without 
any music whatsoever. 


iseteuen musical comedies and 


operettas of an inferior quality are 
sometimes shown on the screen, 
the general trend is to choose better 
screen material along with mature 
artists in revivals of light operet- 
tas such as Blossom Time, The 
Student Prince and older than 
these, the ever beloved Gilbert and 
Sullivan productions. Who can re- 
sist The Mikado or Pinafore, not to 
mention the many others! The 
great operas, Rigoletto, Aida, and 
others too numerous to mention, 
and especially the Wagnerian op- 
eras, have been rapidly gaining in 
popularity the past few years. The 
vitaphone has been at least partly 
responsible for this reaction. 

Not only have sound effects 
brought better music before the 
public, but the world has witnessed 
the best of acting, heard impec- 
cable English through the “Talk- 
ies,” and in many cases there has 
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been created a desire to read better 
literature. A Romeo and Juliet or a 
Cyrano de Bergerac may inspire 
some people to read Shakespeare 
or Rostand. But the main incen- 
tive to attend these performances 
comes from the wish to hear the 
good music which accompanies the 
above dramas. 

It would seem then, that the vita- 
phone may possibly have brought 
about something superior in the 
present and for the future. 


Now, what has happened to the 
symphony orchestra? Again the 
vitaphone has been responsible, to 
a great extent, for the widespread 
interest in this type of music, and 
instead of a decrease in the num- 
ber of symphony orchestras in this 
country, there has been a decided 
increase, both in the cinema and on 
the concert stage. 

Within the past few years there 
has been an increasing demand in 
this country for better music. The 
result has been the growth of the 
Little Symphony in many cities of 
100,000 or more population. This 
growth dates since even before the 
advent of the “Talkies,” but now 
that television seems here to stay, 
to see a group of musicians, as well 
as to hear them, is no longer a 
dream, but a reality, even with the 
originals in the flesh many miles 
away. 

The radio may now be mentioned 
as a leading influence for a better 
and more stable music. There is 
every indication that knowledge of 
music and a growing love for it 
have gone forward with rapid 
strides through the means of these 
“waves of freighted air.” 

The names of Deems Taylor and 
Milton Cross are famous in Ameri- 
can musical circles. The former, 
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for his teaching the American peo- 
ple an appreciation of symphonic 
music, as well as other forms, in 
his intermission talks on Sunday 
afternoons on the New York Phil- 
harmonic orchestra program. The 
latter, in his helping to find young 
American hopefuls for the Metro- 
politan Opera through the famous 
“Auditions on the Air.” Millions 
have been able to gain access to 
these educational programs through 
radio channels. Our broadcasting 
companies are feeding stations for 
all the young talent of the Americas. 

Although we still hear much in- 
ferior music over the air, we also 
have the opportunity to listen to 
first-class American artists, as well 
as those from European countries. 
The late Walter Damrosch used to 
receive the most touching letters 
from New England farms and 
western ranches. He and his or- 
chestra, together with many sing- 
ers and solo players, were recog- 
nized by the children in the average 
home where there was a radio. The 
marvelous growth of school bands 
and orchestras is due to a great 
extent to the regular broadcasting 
school of Walter Damrosch whose 
name will go down in music history 
as one of the greatest teachers of 
modern times. We must admit 
then that children are learning an 
appreciation of good music through 
the medium of the radio in the 
present, which was not possible in 
the past. 


Tue question now presents itself: 
does an appreciation of good music 
prove an incentive for the present 
generation to study voice culture 
or the standard instruments, such 
as the violin, organ or piano, or is 
it content to listen only, and appre- 
ciate? 


As this writer sees it, children 
are continuing to study music as 
they have in the past, but where 
thousands of young Americans 
used to “take lessons” on the “uke” 
or the saxophone in order to play 
in the town band or orchestra, or 
for some dance, or silent movie 
program, they now learn to play 
the instruments that form part and 
parcel of their general education, 
as much as do the 3 R’s. 

Other students continue to study 
music, not merely for economic 
reasons, but for its cultural value. 
The result may be, that in the next 
generation, we shall have a better, 
purified music. Those who make a 
careful study of orchestration, may 
obtain lucrative positions with the 
radio stations, screen guilds or 
growing symphony orchestras. 

The mediocre music student who 
formerly took a few lessons in or- 
der to commercialize his or her so- 
called talent, is virtually a thing of 
the past, and America’s develop- 
ment along musical lines now 
places her on an equal footing with 
European countries. In fact, Fred 
Stock, formerly of the Chicago 
Symphony, claimed a few years ago, 
that America was producing bet- 
ter symphonic compositions than 
Europe. 

Another significant fact concern- 
ing music over the radio, is its ef- 
fect on the average businessman. 
A few years ago, the expression 
“classical music” meant “high 
brow” to the ordinary layman, and 
to mention anything high brow in 
the line of music to a tired business- 
man at about 7 P.M. would have 
been sufficient to start divorce pro- 
ceedings in the best regulated fam- 
ilies, so father and mother went to 
see, hear and applaud vaudeville 
performers who were on the stage 
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to “amuse,” and not to “educate.” 
But it is even said now that since 
men are the chief manipulators of 
radio sets, there has been a decided 
weakening of masculine resistance 
to classical programs. Men have 
been seen in greater numbers at 
symphony concerts and Grand 
Opera performances than formerly. 


Wine the “Talkies” and the 
radio are bringing about a better 
understanding and love of music, 
what is to become of the concert 
soloist?’ Unfortunately his days 
seem to be numbered, and the twi- 
light of the gods is upon us. He 
has been dying slowly for the past 
several years. Some authorities 
claim that the concert situation 
has grown steadily worse in the 
last few years, and that the radio 
seems now ready to deal the final 
deathblow. Whether television will 


remedy the situation is a question 


which only the future will be 
able to answer. Outside of a few 
headliners who came upon the 
scene when the field was fertile, 
there are not many places left on 
the concert platform for the instru- 
mentalist. It is difficult to give an 
adequate reason for this, unless it 
be that the mediums for being 
amused, as well as for being taught, 
are much simpler of access than 
formerly. 

However, if the invention of the 
radio has taken away with one 
hand, it has certainly given with 
the other. At the N.B.C. alone, 
within the last few years, there 
have been several hundred artists 
on exclusive contract. These do 
not include musicians engaged for 
special occasions, nor those who 
represent commercial firms in pro- 
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grams organized for advertizing 
purposes. 

One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the development is the op- 
portunity it offers to the musical 
beginner. It isn’t that stations are 
not on the lookout for celebrated 
artists, but that programs are so 
diverse and continual that a wide 
range of talent can be absorbed. 


Tue growing dependence upon 
mechanism, however, does seem to 
submerge the individual, and is apt 
to leave the artist cold. To be heard 
and not seen, does not wholly sat- 
isfy the artistic ambition. Televi- 
sion will help, but after all, it will 
merely be the photographing of the 
soloist, and not the individual in 
the flesh, feeling the personal thrill 
that comes with the applause of 
thousands of “fans” as the artist 
steps out on the platform ready to 
give of his or her talent to an ador- 
ing public. 

Still, it is possible that something 
better than the gratification of the 
individual is growing out of this 
renaissance of music. Gifted chil- 
dren may study for the mere love 
of music. Further merging of the 
individual with the group may pro- 
duce heightened effects. Response 
to pure harmony may become less 
mixed or diluted by reaction to per- 
sonality. We can only hope that 
the radical changes of the present 
will bring us closer to music, the 
greatest of mediums of expression, 
and that music will become more 
perfect. If that should be so, then 
we can watch without regret, and 
bravely, the passing of the brilliant 
phenomenon, the concert soloist, 
and rejoice that a new and a better 
era in music has been born. 





Eamon De Valera. 


By T. J. M. SHEEHY 


0, Oct. 14, 1882, in New York City 
in a house that stood where now 
stands the Chrysler skyscraper, 
Eamon De Valera, present Taoi- 
seach (Prime Minister) of Ireland 
was born. 

His father Vivian was a Spaniard 
and his mother, who had been Cath- 
erine Coll before her marriage, was 
a Limerick girl who had come to 
America in 1879. 

There are those amongst the 
older people in Ireland who will tell 
you that such a fitting combination 
of Spain, America, and Ireland was 
almost symbolical. 

To Spain in the past had gone 
the exiled Irish military chiefs 
when England’s invading armies 
had temporarily won victories over 
our forces. From Spain other mili- 
tary leaders later returned at in- 
tervals to continue the fight for 
freedom; and from Spain came 
many of our young priests, Irish 
lads sent to be educated and or- 
dained in exile, who returned to 
carry on in the “underground” 


Church that flourished in spite of 
English persecution. 

To America in later times had 
gone military leaders, exiled rebels, 
and a peasantry fleeing from alien 
landlord oppression and famine, or 
seeking wider horizons for develop- 
ment; and from America came help 
whenever it was needed for the 
sporadic outbursts that gave evi- 
dence of the spirit of nationality 
that was still living in Ireland — 
a spirit that (except in the Six Par- 
titioned Northern Counties) has 
reached its political fulfillment 
under De Valera’s leadership. 








T. J. M. Sheehy who gives us this percep- 
tive article on Ireland’s great statesman, is 
Irish representative of America’s Motion 
Picture Herald and Motion Picture Daily, 
Assistant Editor, International News Editor 
and Film Critic of The Irish Catholic 
(Dublin). He finds time also to edit the 
Irish Hotelier, and recently visited this coun- 
try as Public Relations Officer to the Irish 
Hotels Commission for American Tourism. 
He revels in his work in Dublin and “lives 
in a small market-gardening and fishing 
center eighteen miles away, misnamed Rush.” 
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When New York born De Valera 
was three years old his father died 
and his mother sent him home to 
her people in Bruree, County Lim- 
erick. That was a time in Ireland 
when tenant farmers were still 
being evicted by police and troops 
at the behest of rapacious land- 
lords; and though the household in 
Bruree was in reasonably com- 
fortable circumstances, De Valera, 
like many of his generation, must 
have been influenced in his later 
career by the firsthand stories he 
heard around the turf fire in his 
boyhood. 


I. was at that same fireside that 
he first heard phrases of the Irish 
language whose preservation he 
now considers one of the most im- 
portant tasks of his life. 

“There is not one operation on a 
farm, with perhaps one exception, 
that I as a youngster had not to per- 
form,” said De Valera on a certain 
occasion. “I lived in a laborer’s cot- 
tage, but the tenant, in his way, 
could be regarded as a small farm- 
er. From my earliest days I parti- 
cipated in every operation that 
takes place on a farm. One thing 
I did not learn, how to plough, 
but until I was sixteen years of 
age, there was no farm work, from 
the spancelling of a goat and milk- 
ing of a cow, that I had not to deal 
with. I cleaned out the cowhouses. 
I followed the tumbler rake. I took 
my place on the top of the rick. I 
took my place on the cart and filled 
the load of hay. I took milk to the 
creamery. I harnessed the donkey, 
the jennet, and the horse.” 

Such was the life of the studious 
lad who took the train to school 
in the: morning and walked home 
six mues in the evening. 

The small boy who came from 


, 


Manhattan to Limerick over sixty- 
five years ago has since become a 
leader in the most successful stage 
of Ireland’s 700 year fight for free- 
dom, an Irish statesman who has 
achieved recognition in Interna- 
tional Assemblies, and is at present 
still the outstanding figure in the 
Irish political scene. 

To a casual observer the tall, lean 
De Valera might appear frail, but 
anyone who takes a good look at 
his frame will see the physique 
which made him a reasonably suc- 
cessful college football player and 
a fine runner. In physique as in 
character he has an austere steely 
strength. 

On a public platform the man 
who inspires passionate loyalty in 
his immediate followers and warm 
devotion in about fifty per cent of 
the Irish people has none of the at- 
tributes calculated to rouse .such 
intense emotions. 

He stands, a little stooped these 
later years, with his hands usually 
behind his back. He makes few 
gestures and seldom wisecracks. 
The serious eyes behind the pow- 
erful glasses and the strong un- 
smiling mouth give him a cold, 
almost forbidding appearance. 

He is no orator. His speeches are 
delivered in a slightly flat Limerick 
accent. Very occasionally a little 
passion creeps into his voice, but 
it is not oratorical heat. It is mere- 
ly a sign of some emotion aroused 
inside himself. On such occasions 
he seems to be conscious only of 
his own private mental picture and 
oblivious to the masses around him. 

In content as in delivery his 
speeches are reminiscent of lectures 
given by a professor to his students. 
Facts and conclusions are pre- 
sented almost pedantically. It is 
assumed the listeners will agree 
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with the conclusions, and one has 
the feeling that if they do not agree, 
Professor De Valera is ready to re- 
peat them on other occasions until 
finally his listeners see the light 
correctly. 


D: VALERA, before he entered poli- 
tics, taught mathematics in a Dub- 
lin college. In private life he is a 
kindly, simple character with a 
good sense of humor that belies the 
figure he so frequently cuts in 
press photos and cartoons. 

However, the cold objective style 
of his public speeches is well in 
keeping with his patient poker- 
faced approach to political matters. 

Whilst his suspicion of reactions 
that are emotional may arise from 
his early training as a mathemati- 
cian, his refusal to hurry at any 
time springs from his almost “ec- 
clesiastical” mind which reasons in 
decades where others think in 
months, and which realizes that 
national development is a matter of 
generations, not years. 

His refusal to be bustled also 
springs from the tragedy of the 
Treaty period when Collins and 
Griffith, and other Irish plenipoten- 
tiaries negotiating with England, 
were hustled by the wily Lloyd 
George into signing a Treaty under 
threat of “immediate and terrible 
war,” whilst De Valera waited un- 
knowing in Dublin for the final de- 
tails of negotiations. 


Because, like all Irish political 
leaders of his time, he came into 
politics when national issues and 
not domestic ones were at stake, 
De Valera tends to make all his 
political pronouncements in lan- 
guage suited to international di- 
plomacy rather than to local pol- 
ities. 


This, coupled with his mathe- 
matical mind, results in statements 
which would do credit to a verbal 
chess player. Each statement is 
carefully framed so that it will be 
adaptable to a variety of develop- 
ments. It is never intentionally or 
consciously deceptive, but even 
those who study De Valera’s state- 
ments with the same intensity as 
chess players study opponents’ 
moves —-even they fail frequently 
to reach the correct deduction. To 
add to the annoyance, De Valera’s 
subsequent interpretation is usual- 
ly a strictly logical and flawless one 
that suits his book. 

In the sphere of international 
affairs where agreements with for- 
eign nations are under discussion, 
his countrymen, who have learnt 
from bitter experience, are de- 
lighted with De Valera’s careful 
handling of words. In domestic 
politics however where smaller, 
transient issues are at stake and 
where errors can be rectified, the 
average man is exasperated by De 
Valera’s similar handling of words. 
His opponents suggest that whilst 
his words are always strictly 
truthful, the results are sometimes 
suspect. 

They tell a fable of his boyhood. 
The small De Valera and an equally 
small companion had been sent to 
the village by their respective fam- 
ilies to bring home a loaf apiece. 
As the lads wandered home each 
picked at the end of the loaf under 
his arm. On nearing their homes 
they were horrified to see how 
damaged were the goods they held. 
De Valera’s companion panicked 
at the thought of the parental 
wrath to come. But the future 
leader of the nation was equal to 
the occasion. “Let us change 
loaves,” he said. “Then when they 
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ask us what happened to the loaves 
we can each say ‘I didn’t do it.’” 

Lloyd George said that negotiat- 
ing with De Valera was like chas- 
ing a man in front of you on the 
merry-go-round — you always ap- 
peared to be reaching him but you 
never caught up with him. 

When De Valera was told of this 
in recent years he smiled and 
pointed out that in their negotia- 
tions the wily Lloyd George began 
every approach by making his 
terms conditional on acceptance 
by Irishmen of the oath of alle- 
giance to Britain. De Valera coun- 
tered with a reply every time which 
made a thirty-two county undi- 
vided Ireland the essential basis on 
which all discussions must be 
founded. 


Ovnnon in Ireland is still divided 
on De Valera’s handling of affairs 
during that Treaty period. 

His supporters say he was right 
in his cold rejection of a treaty 
which contained the beginning of 
Partition, which demanded an 
Irish oath of allegiance to the Eng- 
lish Crown, which gave Britain 
rights to certain Irish naval sta- 
tions, and for which in return Ire- 
land was to receive limited inde- 
pendence as a British Dominion. 

His opponents say that Collins 
and Griffith, facing England’s threat 
to wage total war on ravaged Ire- 
land if the conditions were not ful- 
filled, and misled by Lloyd George’s 
lying promises, were right to ac- 
cept the Treaty as a “stepping 
stone” toward final independence. 

The split on the Treaty resulted 
in Civil War in Ireland. De Valera’s 
opponents declare that for the sake 
of a few phrases he precipitated 
the Civil War. 

His supporters point out that the 


phrases were held in such impor- 
tance by Britain that she was ready 
to follow up her “Black and Tan” 
campaign with total war if these 
Treaty clauses were not accepted. 

De Valera’s alternative proposals 
were rejected by the English as be- 
ing impractical and fantastic. Yet 
in practically identical form they 
have since been used by Britain as 
the formula for granting India her 
Republican status. 

Ironically, De Valera finally 
achieved in Ireland most of his 
original aims by using the “step- 
ping stone” he had so bitterly re- 
jected. On the other hand had he 
not taken his inflexible stand, the 
Republican issue might easily have 
faded for a time only to re-appear 
in another sacrificial blood-bath. 

It seems that both sides who 
fought in the Civil War that broke 
out as the British forces left, had 
to play their tragic parts to achieve 
what is good in the present posi- 
tion. 

But one evil of the Treaty period 
remains—Partition, the unnatural 
separation of six northern coun- 
ties from the rest of Ireland. 


T nose who work with De Valera 
have noted how he has pinpointed 
his objectives methodically, and, 
concentrating on one issue at a 
time, has gone for them patiently 
and inexorably. 

He removed the oath of alle- 
giance to Britain so that all Irish 
Republicans could take part in con- 
stitutional politics. He legally dis- 
puted England’s right to certain 
financial payments, and when Eng- 
land countered by declaring eco- 
nomic war on Ireland, he used the 
occasion to appeal for national belt- 
tightening for a drive to establish 
local industries, and to change 
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agricultural policy from cattle 
“ranching” for export to a self- 
sufficiency farming based on small 
farmers. 


Taw use of a national question 
to further a domestic policy is a 
common tactic of his. He runs his 
Party and Cabinet like a benevolent 
schoolmaster and tends to be au- 
thoritarian. Yet he is such a firm 
believer in democracy that he will 
not proceed on a major issue with- 
out reference to the general elec- 
torate. 

His opponents point out that he 
is an adept at timing and mixing 
his appeals to the electorate. On 
all but one such occasion since he 
first came to power he has received 
endorsement and fresh power, 
though he has seldom had much 
more than fifty per cent of the pop- 
ulation completely behind him on 
his domestic policies. 

His self-sufficiency policy stood 
Ireland in good stead when the 
crisis of World War II arose, but 
by that time De Valera had also 
regained the Treaty Ports from 
Britain, and by parliamentary 
means achieved a new Constitution 
which made the twenty-six coun- 
ties a republic in all but name. 

Partition however remained and 
De Valera’s “evolutionary” pro- 
gram toward a thirty-two county 
Irish Republic was completely in- 
terrupted by World War II. 


Testan remained neutral, or as 
De Valera, with his precise selec- 
tion of words, himself defined it, 
“non-belligerent.” 

Every section of the Irish public 
(even the great majority of Irish- 
men who went to Britain to join 
her armies to fight the Nazis) 
firmly supported De Valera’s non- 


belligerency,” and they were con- 
fident that his inflexibility would 
deter Churchill from any gamble 
invasion of Ireland. 

In “non-belligerency” the coun- 
try adopted the role America 
played until Pearl Harbor forced 
her into active war. Irishmen claim 
that no nation declared war until 
its own independence was directly 
threatened by enemy arms, and 
that the method of operation Ire- 
land adopted was as beneficial to 
the cause of justice as it was to the 
Irish nation. 

In passing, it is interesting to 
note that in the Six Separated 
Counties Churchill, in spite of his 
praise of their loyalty, never dared 
to impose conscription for fear of 
the upheaval that would result 
there. 


Awp what is Ireland’s attitude 
now that there is a possibility of 
World War III? 

De Valera after suffering a short 
temporary defeat is once again 
Taoiseach, or national leader. His 
short defeat was entirely a matter 
of differences on domestic eco- 
nomic policies, and was managed 
when the Opposition Parties com- 
bined to form an inter-party bloc. 
The bloc did not differ from De 
Valera in foreign policy. If any- 
thing it outbid De Valera in its pro- 
testations of Republicanism and 
Anti-Partition, but in external pol- 
icy it was inclined to act on the 
assumption that the Englishman’s 
word is his bond. It probably is. 
But experience has taught Ireland 
that the word of many English pol- 
iticians is nothing more than a 
tricky diplomatic weapon. The na- 
tion recognizes that De Valera is 
experienced in dealing with that 
weapon. 





EAMON DE VALERA 


Aw how does Ireland feel about 
the threat of Russia’s Red imperi- 
alism? The Irish, for all their Cel- 
tic mysticism and emotionalism, 
being Catholic, are realists. Their 
roots are in the spiritual rather 
than in the humanist sphere. Their 
values, often austere, are perma- 
nent rather than fashionable, and 
like all true idealists they have a 
streak of cynicism in their make- 
up. They have long ago learned to 
cast a suspicious eye on crusading 
proclamations. In 1916 when the 
Western Powers were fighting for 
the freedom of small nations, De 
Valera was among the men sen- 
tenced to death by one of the same 
Powers for fighting for Irish Inde- 
pendence. 

When World War I was over 
even Wilson ignored this small na- 
tion’s claim to the rights Wilson 
was proclaiming, and England’s 
Lloyd George ravaged us with the 
original Gestapo-SS_ types — his 
“Black and Tans,” while Winston 
Churchill was in favor of obliterat- 
ing our bid for freedom with “a 
tremendous onslaught — the most 
unlimited exercise of rough-handed 
force.” 


ones those days, watching De 
Valera at the League of Nations 
and the reception his sincere state- 
ments received; watching the reac- 
tion to Communism’s first attack in 
Spain, the abandonment of Poland 
to one of two aggressors, the cur- 
rent wooing of Tito and the rebuff 
to Franco, the fight in Korea and 
the English recognition of Red 
China—watching these events, the 
Irish are strengthened in their re- 
action against easy acceptance of 
crusading appeals. 

Their attitude is now completely 
realist. 
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They know that foreign policies 
are based first on the individual 
nation’s determination to survive, 
secondly on its desire to preserve 
its own way of life, and thirdly on 
its insistence on the freedom of 
action necessary to safeguard these 
two aims. The common good is 
only a last consideration, although 
it is often intertwined in the two 
primary aims. 


I RELAND abhors atheistic Commu- 
nism and Russia’s Red imperialism 
as deeply as do Finns and Poles. 
She signified that hatred when 
most Great Powers welcomed Rus- 
sia as an interesting acquaintance 
and later as a bosom friend. 

Now the Powers have at last dis- 
covered what Communism means 
and wish to close up the ranks. 
Ireland sees no reason why the 
closing should be at her expense. 
She sticks to the contention that 
the first step the Democracies must 
take is to put their house in order. 

Crusading cries are a poor substi- 
tute for Justice—as the tragic Poles 
have discovered. 

De Valera’s attitude to the posi- 
tion is the same as that he took up 
many years ago. 

A close follower of De Valera’s 
remembers the latter’s vivid use of 
a phrase on one occasion, and con- 
siders it the key sentence in assess- 
ing De Valera’s approach to such 
a problem: “We must be just be- 
fore being generous.” 


As De Valera has pointed out, if 
Ireland enters the Atlantic Pact the 
conditions of entry would by their 
phrasing force her to acknowledge 
her Separated Six Counties as an 
integral part of England. 

The Churchills and other cham- 
pions of the common good suggest 
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that Ireland should make the sac- 
rifice, and further that she grant 
Naval and Air bases in “Southern 
Ireland.” 

It is as if a neighbor who had 
stolen a man’s steel helmet came 
back suggesting that the man 
abandon all claim to the helmet, 
and further that he give the ac- 
quisitive neighbor a loan of his gun 
because a rogue around the corner 
might come and knock them both 
on the head. 

Whilst in certain circumstances a 
restored thirty-two county Ireland 
might grant bases to UN Forces, or 
bases to strictly American Forces, 
experience has taught Irishmen the 
danger of privileges granted be- 
coming rights assumed. 


Eyetaro suggests that it is for the 
Northern Ireland regime to decide 
if it will merge with the rest of Ire- 
land, but nobody is deceived. The 
Six County regime’s administra- 
tion is as much a part of English 
rule as Texas is part of the United 
States. 

It is true that if England decided 
to pull out of the Six Counties a 
large section of Orange supporters 
would vigorously protest, just as 
they did before when England 
thought of giving Ireland Home 
Rule and the Orangemen ran to 
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the Kaiser. Some Army Brass Hats 
might also threaten to resign—as 
they did before on the eve of World 
War I. But Orangemen, whether 
they claim it or not, are Irishmen 
and have a vital part to play in Ire- 
land’s future. Because they are 
Irish they would resist coercion, 
but De Valera’s proposal for an All- 
Ireland Parliament and two Fed- 
eral States managing their local 
affairs, in other words a United 
States of Ireland, may yet prove 
the way toward a solution of the 
problem. 

And even as I write Ulster’s ultra 
loyalists, for the first time since 
the Treaty are really split. The 
Executive still clings to England 
but some of their followers, tired 
of English Socialism, now want UI- 
ster Home Rule. 

So perhaps with the good will 
that has already appeared amongst 
an understanding section of the 
English parliament and people, and 
with a little more diplomatic help 
from America, De Valera may yet 
achieve his dream of a Federal 
Irish Republic free to play her full 
part in International Affairs. 

And the day he achieves his 
dream there will be Bonfires in 
Bruree, Merry-making in Manhat- 
tan, and new hope among the Small 
Nations. 





The Signifucance of Berdyaev 


By NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


Tue significance lies in this: that 
living the best years of his life in 
Europe, he never forsook the Rus- 
sian spirit for the European spirit. 
Right to the end, Nicolas Berdyaev 
was true to his belief that a real 
renascence of the spirit could be 
achieved only if it was a renascence 
engendered equally in the East as 
well as in the West; equally in 
Russia as in America. 

His thought was essentially apoc- 
alyptic and eschatological. The 
crisis of civilization to him was 
much more than a convenient his- 
torieal tag intended to signify dis- 
integration, because he saw the 
crisis as something which had 
emerged in his own lifetime. He 
was far from being an adherent of 
Spengler’s interpretation of history 
in which all is seen as so many 
segments repeating themselves, but 
each doomed to extinction at the 
last. 

Far nearer his conception of his- 
tory was Toynbee’s interpretation 
in which it is shown that civiliza- 
tions only fall apart when they 
have suffered a schism of the soul. 
As the late Stefan Schimanski 
pointed out in The Manchester 
Guardian, at Berdyaev’s death in 
1948, the fact that he set his whole 
philosophy on the power of love 


did not mean that when he saw the 
world becoming a prey to hate men 
should give up the struggle. 

On the contrary, he held that 
“man had no right to cease in his 
duty even if he knew he would 
fail”; and it is this crucial deduc- 
tion of Schimanski’s from Berd- 
yaev’s philosophy which makes his 
writings so relevant for the West 
today. 


W azn T. E. Hulme’s Speculations 
were published posthumously in 
1924, there appeared his diagnosis 
of “thought since the Renaissance.” 
Here is the passage in question. 
He declares that: 

“In spite of its apparent variety, 
[it] forms one coherent whole. It 
all rests on the same conception 
of the nature of man and all ex- 
hibits the same inability to recog- 
nize the meaning of the dogma of 
original sin. In this period [he 
continues] not only have its philos- 
ophy, its literature and its ethics 
been based upon this new concep- 
tion of man as fundamentally 
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good, as sufficient, as the measure 
of all things; but a good case can 
be made out for regarding many of 
its characteristic economic features 
as springing entirely from this cen- 
tral abstract conception.” 


N ow it is precisely the accelera- 
tion which this attitude has been 
given in the twentieth century, in 
“the brave new world,” that has 
led to a universal acceptance of 
the conviction that if only peace 
could be made permanent, a per- 
fect world society would follow. 
That is a fallacy whose enormity 
of acceptance in no way counter- 
acts its fallacious premises. On two 
scores it falls to the ground and for 
this reason as a palliative must be 
accounted false. 

Men may desire peace; but in 
the first place they do not desire 
the things which lead to peace and, 
in the second place, so long as they 
aim at a Utopian society they will 
fall short of a healthy society in so 
far as perfection is incompatible 
with human nature as it is. 

Berdyaev fully realized that such 
perfection was impossible, but in 
no sense did a knowledge of the 
impossibility of its attainment pre- 
vent him from urging men to do 
their -best to achieve a healthy, 
peaceful and open society. For 
what it comes to is that he was re- 
stating in his own terms the doc- 
trine of original sin; he was admit- 
ting the Fall in the Garden of Eden 
as a reality and hence allowing for 
a natural inclination in man tempt- 
ing him by nature toward what is 
evil rather than what is good. The 
remedy for social ills lay in raising 
those ills to a spiritual level, some- 
thing which can always be achieved 
because if people are made to think 
sufficiently hard socially, sooner or 


later they will be thinking reli- 
giously. 

It was of this change of heart 
that Berdyaev had a _ particular 
right to speak because the span of 
his years from 1874 to 1948 were 
especially momentous in that they 
covered a period of transition, of 
transition from the spiritual to the 
materialistic—a swing of the pen- 
dulum which at the moment por- 
tends a return swing from material- 
ism to the spiritual. 


Besrazv was born in Kiev and 
early in his student career became 
an advocate of Marxism. Living 
therefore between two worlds—the 
old order of Russian aristocracy 
and the new spirit of revolution, 
the latter in the ascendant since 
1848 — Berdyaev found himself 
drawn in two directions: namely, 
toward faith in the old tradition 
and toward the gradual evolution 
of ideas and the sharp, more radi- 
cal approach to change that was 
growing in the hearts of the revo- 
lutionaries. 

In 1917, just before the fall of 
the monarchy, he criticized the 
Erastianism of the governing synod 
of the Orthodox Church, whilst 
after the Revolution, in 1919, he 
founded the Free Academy of 
Spiritual Culture in Moscow and 
was there given the chair in the 
philosophy faculty at the Univer- 
sity. 

These two actions, his independ- 
ence of mind shown over the ques- 
tion of Erastianism and his asser- 
tion of spiritual values, emphasize 
clearly his approach: “I must dis- 
cover for myself that which God 
has hidden from me. God expects 
from me a free creative act.” 

Again, as in the case of his per- 
sonal discovery of original sin, so 
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by his own endeavor he discovered 
the meaning of free will. For he 
was too independent a thinker to 
accept dogmas second hand: they 
had to be discovered anew and then 
stated. Such was his process. 


I; was this sense of adventure, of 
the personal quest for truth, that 
allowed him to accept the good in 
Communism without being de- 
ceived by that which was openly 
contrary to the good—that is to 
say when the good is seen as some- 
thing primarily moral, and second- 
ly utilitarian. As he wrote: 

“Utilitarianism is a principle of 
adaptation for the safeguarding of 
life and the attainment of happi- 
ness, but the safeguarding of life 
and happiness may be inconsistent 
with the freedom and dignity of 
personality. Utilitarianism is anti- 
personalist.” 

From this sprang his insistent 
repetition of the importance of the 
individual, which has come to be 
known as personalism. Other crit- 
ics have therefore linked his works 
with those of Gabriel Marcel in 
France and Karl Jaspers in Ger- 
many, and even earlier still with 
both Kierkegaard and his own 
countryman, Vladimir Soloviev. 

Like these predecessors and con- 
temporaries, he stood for a philos- 
ophy of life that was not objective: 
true philosophy, he once declared, 
came through personal experience 
and it was the personal relation- 
ship between man and man that 
ultimately counted. He _ believed 
that the world was full of unac- 
knowledged teachers; that man 
taught man by his example and so, 
as it were, established an invisible 
contact. Indeed Berdyaev is not an 
easy writer for those trained in the 
West, for those who are accus- 


tomed to exposition in the terms of 
Aristotelian logic. His dialectical 
approach is a personal one of 
which, as J. N. Cameron has 
pointed out, “there are no obvious 
models.” 

Again Berdyaev does not so 
much argue with the reader and 
thus try to enlist his support as to 
state his point of view and leave it 
at that. His reasoning is often a 
series of assertions which, in the 
whirl of his rhetoric, one either ac- 
cepts or rejects; and when one ac- 
cepts one of his assertions, for him 
that means that personal contact 
between author and reader has 
been established. At times this can 
be an _ invigorating experience, 
though an experience hard to de- 
fine and perhaps, appropriately 


enough, an experience which can 
only be defined in a personal way. 


D une the war when I was on 
leave I remember going to see 
Shaw’s Misalliance, presented by a 
small London theater club. After- 
ward, as I walked back alone, I felt 
enormously buoyed up; I had the 
feeling that some immensely fine 
things had been said during the 
course of the evening, though pre- 
cisely what those things were I 
could not have told you for the life 
of me. 

Subsequently I have read Mis- 
alliance and rationally I am quite 
aware that by no means is it one 
of Shaw’s best plays; speaking ra- 
tionally, it is quite obviously an 
interim piece. Yet, despite that fact, 
for me the play continues to hold 
a very high place in the Shavian 
canon. In short, so personal has 
been its impact that I find it hard 
to examine it critically. 

Berdyaev can make a similar 
impact, and I would submit that it 
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is by means of this personal impact 
that he has won so many readers 
in the West; they are uplifted by 
what he says, but cannot say what 
exactly it is in his work which lifts 
them up. Such a gift cannot be ac- 
quired, because it is a natural gift; 
it is dependent upon spontaneity 
for its effect. Yet it is argued that 
such a gift is of no use to philos- 
ophy, because it is allowing reason 
to be replaced by emotion. There 
is some truth in the argument, but 
it is worth pointing out that a num- 
ber of contemporary philosophers 
are also creative artists — Sartre 
and Gabriel Marcel, for instance. 
Certainly, Berdyaev wrote neith- 
er novels nor plays, but his 
language is so vivid at times that 
it could well be the language of 
either a novelist or dramatist. For 
when it is said that the novel and 
drama are dying art-forms, the 
statement needs modification. 


Aourrnecy biography is growing 
as a new art-form, and often the 
sales of biographies and philosophi- 
cal works (witness alone the num- 
erous reprintings of Maritain and 
Berdyaev) supercede the sales of 
novels and outlive plays in popu- 
larity. 

These are the facts which are ir- 
refutable, but they only tell half 
the story. The novel and drama are 
not dying art-forms so much as 
changing art-forms. As one sees 
biography emerging as an art-form 
in its own right, so one notices 
the emergence of what one may 
term the philosophical novel or 
play; and at the same time one 
notices, rather less directly, the in- 
corporation of elements of fiction 
and drama into philosophy. In this 
respect, Berdyaev was a pioneer. 

This shift of emphasis in the pre- 
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sentation of philosophy may be 
symptomatic. Modern man has lost 
his way and in losing his way he has 
lost (or rejected) those clues which 
would give him the answer to the 
purpose of this life. For such a man 
there are two particular dangers: 
as in the ancient world, he may 
fall a victim to devil-worship, or, 
as is now happening, he may be- 
come tied in servitude to the ma- 
chines of his own making. 

As Christianity once saved men 
from devil-worship, so its mission 
for this century is to save men from 
being the victims of another servi- 
tude: that was Berdyaev’s reading 
of current events. Moreover, he 
knew that it was only through the 
knowledge of God which Christian- 
ity had brought man that he could 
really come to know himself. 

“The paradox holds true that 
man reveals and affirms himself 
only when he submits himself to 
a supernatural principle which be- 
comes the content of his life. His 
repudiation of it, on the other hand, 
only leads to his perdition. . . . To 
affirm himself, and preserve the 
source of his creative energy, man 
must affirm God as well. He must 
affirm the image of God within him 
.... But when the human personal- 
ity will admit no authority but 
itself, it disintegrates, allowing 
the intrusion of the lowest natural 
elements which consume it.” 

Herein lay the cause of that dis- 
integration which Spengler had 
spoken of as the crisis of civiliza- 
tion, but which Berdyaev, like 
Toynbee, saw as a schism of the 
soul. Humanism had been tried and 
been found wanting, for in the col- 
lectivism and racialism of the 
twentieth century he saw an end 
of Renaissance Humanism. What 
was necessary for man’s salvation 
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was a return to God; the answer 
to collectivism was personalism, 
because when men come face to 
face with each other, with barriers 
down and pretenses put aside, they 
recognize in Whose Image they 
have been made. Once more they 
become God-centered, their under- 
standing of the world becomes the- 
ocentric. For the end of history 
does not lie in history: “the King- 
dom of God is at once the consum- 
mation and the abolition of the 
agony of the historical process.” 


So it was that Nicolas Berdyaev 
unto the last remained loyal to 
the Russian spirit. Communism 
might be wiped out in the next 
decade, or perhaps not for another 
century, but whatever the histori- 
cal date would be, he knew for 
surety that the time would come 
because slavery cannot exist against 
a background of eternity; because 
freedom is the cause of God, and 
where there is freedom truth will 
prevail. 

In such lies his significance. 


Mznistering Spirits 


By JESSICA POWERS 


Never go anywhere without the angels 

Who watch God’s Face and listen to be sought. 
Greater than you, their gladness is to serve you. 
Never go blundering through the jungle thought 
Without one clear-eyed spirit to precede you 

Or halt and touch your shoulder with “Beware!” 
The angels of the Lord will camp around you 

In any place you pitch your tents of prayer. 


The soul is radiant among the angels 

And glories in these creatures of her kind. 
She sees herself thus lightsome, free as wind. 
She smiles in pity when the body brings 

Its homage to these pure intelligences 

And tries to crowd their beauty into bodies 
And weight their volatility with wings. 
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Is fifty years France will be 
Christian again.” The sureness of 
this statement startled us. Visitors 
from France are often very proud 
of what is going on in their coun- 
try but this was a new peak of en- 
thusiasm! 

We asked him: “You mean the 
worker priests? The specialized 
movements? The new theology?” 

“No, I’m talking about something 
else, something that synthesizes the 
experience of the worker priests 
and the Catholic Action militants, 
which uses the new techniques for 
liturgical meetings and the new ap- 
proaches to modern man. “He fin- 
ished, “I mean a mission.” 

A mission, one of those annual 
affairs in which the parish tries to 
provide a short order retreat for 
its people? A mission which seems 
to leave people so burdened with a 
sense of sin when they leave the 
church in the evening, but whose 
effect sometimes cannot be seen in 
very concrete results a month after 
the papal blessing was given? 

“No, this is a special mission, a 
mission which takes years of prep- 
aration and which covers a whole 
region or city. A mission which 


The Catholic Revival 


By SALLY WHELAN CASSIDY 


aims not only at changing the 
hearts of men, but at giving them 
new ways of living as well. 

“You see,” he said, “even a very 
good mission which only reaches 
the parish boundaries will lose its 
influence after a year or a year and 
a half. This is because only twenty 
per cent of the centers of influence 
of modern life are found within the 
parish limits, and eighty per cent 
are found outside. So if you really 
want to change people you have to 
change the centers of influence, so 
that the whole area changes all 
at once. Then, too, it is not enough 
to change the hearts of individuals 
if the context of their life remains 
the same. They must be given the 
means of practicing their new- 
found faith, practicing it up to the 
hilt, and not be driven back into 








Americans, with their tendency to want 
results quickly, will probably be amazed at 
the long-line planning done by the French 
clerical and lay missioners about which 
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country. Preliminary examinations for her 
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the old rut of routine where decade- 
rooted habits will win all but the 
most fervent back to old ways.” 
But how? “Well it’s a long story. 
I’ve been on missions now for four 
years and the whole idea is still 
growing but I'll tell you how it 
sometimes works out.” And this is 
substantially what he told us. 


Tue bishop of an area decides that 
it would be a good thing to have a 
renewal of the old faith or the im- 
planting of faith in a dechristian- 
ized area. It used to be difficult to 
persuade priests that their parishes 
were not Christian but now thanks 
to years of inquiry, thanks to the 
work of Abbé Godin, thanks to the 
new spirit of realism which is blow- 
ing over France the signs are read 
more objectively, so that even 
regions which are considered very 
Catholic, like the west and the 
northwest, are asking for missions. 

A group of specially trained tech- 
nicians go into the region. For a 
year they look into its physical, its 
economic and its social structure. 
Many of these technicians are 
trained by Economie et Humanisme 
which is a center for numerous sur- 
veys of the lives of the people. 
They see what the natural re- 
sources of the region are. Are the 
coal mines gradually petering out? 
What kind of farming is carried 
on? What type of village is it? 
How are the roads and the com- 
munication systems? 

They see what the people are 
like, how much they earn, where 
they earn it, their organization into 
unions, into co-operatives. They 
make a housing survey, a survey of 
the school system (both Catholic 
and State schools are looked into) ; 
they take a look at the newspapers, 
the recreation centers, the dance 
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halls, the cafés; they examine the 
politics of the area, which are the 
major parties, which neighbor- 
hood votes for De Gaulle, which has 
always elected a Communist alder- 
man? 

They look into family life. What 
is the concept of the family in the 
area; are children brought into the 
world so that the fathers can get 
the State allowance for large fami- 
lies (which is fairly common in 
rural areas), or on the contrary, 
are there many families with no 
children at all? Then how are the 
children brought up, are there ade- 
quate recreational facilities, what 
are the problems of juvenile delin- 
quency? etc. How about the par- 
ents; are there clusters of strong 
Christian families or are these iso- 
lated families swamped in_ the 
masses of dechristianized homes? 

The technicians go into all this 
with the help of the local people 
who furnish much of the informa- 
tion and usually only need to learn 
a few techniques to become in- 
valuable aides. 


‘Tus next year is spent in exam- 
ining the spiritual resources of the 
area, the equipment available in 
people and facilities to meet the 
problems discovered in the first 
year of inquiry. Are the schools 
adequate, are the teachers well 
trained? Are the churches near 
their people, or has the population 
shifted leaving the church behind? 
What is the caliber of the clergy? 
What is the proportion of octo- 
genarians to men under forty 
among the priests? What is their 
training? Is the Catholic weekly a 
good newspaper or is it simply the 
place for the bishop’s visits to be 
recorded and the death notices to 
be read? 
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The Christian militant is also ex- 
amined. Are there the appropriate 
specialized movements, are they 
vigorous or languishing? How about 
the average Catholic? Does he go 
to Mass only for great feasts, or 
can he be counted on to perform 
at least his minimal duties? And 
so it goes for a whole year. 

Again, all this is done with the 
help of the local people. This is 
important because at the end of 
the second year a balance sheet 
is drawn up, regular debits and 
assets. It shows how the Catholic 
community is equipped to meet its 
daily problems; in other words the 
missioners see how the Christian 
family is doing its job. Usually they 
find that nothing has changed in 
the structure of parish life since 
the Council of Trent or the French 
Revolution, and with this condition 
the missioners try to work in the 
year 1951! The clergy has been 
submerged in a terrific tangle of 
tasks inherited from the clergy be- 
fore them. No one has stopped to 
think, to sort out, to try to put some 
kind of order into the work to be 
done. All of it has been assumed, 
and sometimes quite heroically car- 
ried on, by a rapidly shrinking 
number of priests. 

Commissions are set up then and 
there to cope with each of the 
major problems: family life, eco- 
nomic life, buildings, liturgy, cate- 
chism, etc. These commissions are 
made up of priests and laymen and 
are expected to continue their work 
for twenty-five years. A concerted 
over-all Twenty-Five Year Plan is 
drawn up which lists the objectives 
to be attained in that period. The 
plan is broken down into major 
areas and the whole is co-ordinated 
lest the commissions should be 
working at cross purposes. 


The third year is spent in what is 
called the pre-mission. This con- 
sists in the preparation of the local 
clergy and militants for the mis- 
sion. They are the ones who will 
have to carry on after the mis- 
sioners have left. It’s a pretty stren- 
uous affair: retreats for the clergy 
preached by the greatest theologi- 
ans of France, courses especially 
in the Liturgy, in new methods of 
bringing the Gospel to the people. 
The same goes for the laymen, al- 
though of course the preparation is 
adapted to their needs: retreats 
and days of recollection centered 
on deepening their spiritual life 
and teaching them how to pray; 
study days on various apostolic 
techniques; inquiries to _ initiate 
them into the needs of the area. 


_ and only then comes the 
mission. This too is planned to 
the nth degree. It may last for any 
length of time from one month to 
half a year. A hundred and fifty 
priests and fifty laymen converge 
on the area. The area is divided up 
into sections and a group of six 
or eight priests and laymen are as- 
signed to each section. The group 
further subdivides its section into 
neighborhoods and each is assigned 
to two missioners (lay or cleric 
according to the need) who have 
complete responsibility to see that 
every family and every person in 
that area hears of the mission and 
participates in it. 

The mission itself develops ac- 
cording to the needs discovered in 
the two-year inquiry. The plan is 
put into action immediately. A 
church whose congregation has 
moved elsewhere and which stands 
isolated in a warehouse area is de- 
molished then and there. If a new 
center of influence without a 
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church near it is found, a church 
is begun right then and there. Tech- 
nical help is furnished but it is the 
local people who start its construc- 
tion. If a Catholic newspaper is 
found to duplicate the work of a 
better newspaper, it is eliminated. 
There is no specialized Catholic 
Action movement for High School 
students. A movement is begun. 
A parish recreation center is kept 
up to please a small group of “pil- 
lars of the Church,” while it might 
better be used for union meetings; 
it is given over to union meetings. 


W: of course asked: how do 
you get away with that, aren’t 
there all kinds of vested interests 
that set up a terrific squawk? He 
said that it had to be lived to be 
believed. The atmosphere of char- 
ity that pervades the mission is so 
great that there is a kind of emu- 
lation in selflessness. Then too the 
local people have been in on this 
from the beginning. The objective 
survey is put in their hands; that 
and the Holy Spirit are enough to 
make them accept very radical 
changes. 

The creation of the commissions 
around each problem insures that 
the work will be carried on. For 
instance, in one place it was decid- 
ed to give a year’s training to three 
full-time catechists and to send 
them from parish to parish doing 
nothing but bringing the experi- 
ence of experts to the local group. 


Asrscven the mission stages 
many dramatic sketches for large 
groups of people to popularize the 
teaching of the Church about Our 
Lady, death, work, the Eucharist, 


its chief work is done by the groups 
of priests and laymen who come 
specially for the mission. The 
priests are often Order priests who 
leave their monasteries to preach 
the mission; the laymen simply get 
a leave of absence from their jobs 
and take a few months out to be 
missionaries. They are housed in 
the area to which they are assigned. 
They go from house to house con- 


,tacting people, inviting them to the 


ceremonies, or to a sermon.’ They 
have specially made leaflets which 
explain what the mission is, others 
which tell very simply about Christ 
and what He did for us. It is amaz- 
ing to see how easy it becomes to 
talk to people when the whole area 
is saturated with the mission. 

It is by the work of these groups 
that some of the objectives of the 
mission are accomplished: mar- 
riages are regularized, children are 
baptized, the old are brought to 
the sacraments. The group mingles 
with the people around the family 
table or at the local café. Talks 
often go on into the night (the 
French love to discuss) so that the 
missioner counts himself lucky if 
he gets more than three hours sleep 
a night. 


Om visitor ended by saying: “We 
are forbidden to watch with the 
Blessed Sacrament more than one 
night a week, but we usually man- 
age to do it oftener in secret. It 
seems funny, doesn’t it, but that’s 
just one little aspect of the terrific 
grace of the mission. It is like a 
confirmation in the Faith. Oh, you 
can fall and be a sinner again, but 
somehow you can never deny that 
experience.” 
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A, I write from the country where 
Graham Greene was born and made 
his name, it may be permissible 
for me this month to stand aside 
from political and social matters, 
and take the excuse of the publi- 
cation in England last month (Sep- 
tember 3rd) of Greene’s latest novel 
for some discussion of his work and 
the controversies it has raised over 
here. ; 

Graham Greene’s most remark- 
able claim to success as a Catholic 
writer lies of course in the fact that 
his books have not only been best- 
sellers across the world, but they 
have arrested the most earnest at- 
tention of all worthwhile literary 
critics. He is‘in fact the outstand- 
ing English novelist of our times, 
And whatever anyone may say 
about his work, no one can doubt 
that its basis has been increasingly 
a strictly and deeply Catholic pre- 
occupation. 

What is the special nature of 
that Catholic preoccupation? In this 
latest novel, The End of the Affair, 
the narrator is a novelist. When 
about to be interviewed about his 


From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


By MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


literary work, the novelist observes: 
“I knew too well the pompous 
phrases of his article, the buried 
significance he would discover of 
which I was unaware and the 
faults I was tired of facing.” 
That, doubtless, is autobiographi- 
cal. Graham Greene, I doubt not, 
has suffered most from the buried 
significance of which he was una- 
ware. So I hope to avoid adding 
to the pompous phrases. Indeed, 
it seems to me, thinking back over 
his major works, that his special 
Catholic preoccupation, while it 
necessarily plumbs very deep, is at 
bottom very simple. He is inter- 
ested—if I may use the title of an 
American novel (I hope I have got 
it right)—in “What Made Sammy 
Run.” In other words, he is inter- 
ested really in what makes men 
behave as they do. And the “what” 
here stands for the precise motiva- 








This month Michael de la Bedoyere sur- 
veys, not the political but the literary scene 
as exemplified in the work of the outstand- 
ing English novelist of our times. His ap- 
praisal of Graham Greene’s latest book, The 
End of the Affair, leaves no doubt as to 
what will be the main topic of conversation 
among novel readers far into 1952. 
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tions rooted out of the many layers 
of apparent or surface motivations 
which account for this and that 
action. 


Now in Catholic moral teaching 
this question is inevitably greatly 
simplified. Your motives are the 
plain, obvious, conscious ones. But 
Catholic moral teaching itself leaves 
a great loophole. It is concerned 
with the objective law. If a man 
knowingly and deliberately com- 
mits adultery, he is guilty of mortal 
sin. And from this generalization 
is left over that tremendous prob- 
lem between man and God Who 
knows him through and through, 
the problem of what constitutes 
knowingly and deliberately giving 
full consent. The problem is taken 
a stage further in the confessional 
where the individual case can be 
examined. But at the end of it all 
the final perfect answer lies with 
God Who alone knows the full 
secrets of the human heart. 

The imaginative novelist is a 
long way from the humblest con- 
fessional because he deals, not with 
a God-created soul, but with the 
creatures of his own invention. But 
this fiction enables him in a certain 
way to strike deeper into the possi- 
bilities of human nature, into the 
many layers of human motivation, 
than either the moral theologian 
dealing with generalized cases or 
the confessor (in most cases) deal- 
ing with a real man’s psychologi- 
cally inadequate confession. 

Graham Greene, as a profoundly 
reflective Catholic, adds from the 
beginning a factor of the highest 
importance which does not so di- 
rectly effect either the moral the- 
ologian or the confessor. As a 
Catholic, Graham Greene always 
gives pride of place to God Him- 


self, to God’s action in the soul, to 
God’s grace. The moral theologian 
by the very nature of his work is 
bound largely to exclude this fac- 
tor. He is working out what is 
right and what is wrong without 
direct reference to any soul with 
whom God is in concert. And the 
confessor leaves it to God Who 
pardons to make the final judg- 
ment. But a Catholic novelist, like 
Greene, who believes in God sees 
that it is necessary imaginatively 
to construct God’s all-important 
role from Catholic theology and his 
own insight into God’s workings if 
he is to give anything like a true 
picture of what might actually 
happen in the life of an individual 
soul fictionally realized. 

And because of the role which 
God’s grace plays we seem to feel 
at once how far more actual, how 
far more plausible, is Greene’s 
diagnosis than that of his fellow 
psychological novelists. And I am 
sure that this is one reason why the 
non-Catholic critic is arrested by 
Greene’s work and feels its psycho- 
logical truth in spite of his distaste 
and rejection of the “superstition” 
with which his work is filled. As 
a Catholic, too, Greene insists on 
the factor of the kind of evil and 
corruption which cannot be ex- 
plained away without the Devil. 
This, too, adds immensely to his 
realism. 

The reader will doubtless remem- 
ber the strong contrast in The Pow- 
er and the Glory between the career 
ending in martyrdom of the whis- 
ky priest and the less glorious 
careers of apparently far better 
men. The novelist’s art made the 
story convincing, and it remains 
perhaps Greene’s best-loved novel 
from the Catholic point of view. 
But actually the contrast was so 
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crude as almost to be a caricature, 
and one might legitimately feel 
that God’s grace working in the 
feeble, though humble, priest was 
perilously near a deus ex machina. 
_ There seemed to be a Protestant, 
or Jansenist, touch of faith without 
works. 


Ix Brighton Rock the main pre- 
occupation, was with the power of 
evil, the Devil, in human motiva- 
tion rather than with the power of 
good, of God. In that novel we got 
in full force that third factor: the 
degree of human corruption that 
seems psychologically inexplicable 
if it be not motivated by a spiritu- 
al agent of Evil, hating God and the 
Good. Uuufortunately, the theme, 
treated in Greene’s realistic man- 
ner, also raised in acute form the 
question of how far a Catholic may 
go in delineating evil, especially sex 
evil. But whatever answer we may 
give to this question, it remains, 
I think, accidental to the real 
theme, meaning and importance of 
Greene’s work as a Catholic novel- 
ist. I personally regret, if only for 
utilitarian reasons, Greene’s insist- 
ent realism, and I do not think it 
necessary. Because of it, it is at 
least obvious that his books cannot 
be suitable reading for many who 
might otherwise greatly profit from 
his work. 


Tux came Greene’s most puz- 
zling, most controverted, and, I still 
think, best work, The Heart of the 
Matter. If I am right in my view 
that Greene’s real problem is al- 
ways the precise motivation of hu- 


man behavior, in other words, 
God’s full view of all the factors 
(including God’s own) that account 
for this or that action, then what 
happened after the publication of 


this book is not surprising. Every 
Catholic reading the book asked 
himself: was Scobie damned? Did 
Greene mean Scobie to be damned? 
And some said that Scobie was 
meant to be a saint (like the whis- 
ky priest). But Greene himself, if 
my memory serves me right, an- 
swered that he did not know. 

Precisely Greene did not know 
because he had followed an imag- 
ined case as far as his imaginative 
insight could posibly follow it, and 
no further. God alone could know 
the answer, because even in an 
invented case factors appertaining 
to grace and to human psychology 
realized by analogy with actual 
human beings go beyond the range 
of human insight. Scobie was so 
real a case that the final answer 
went beyond the novelist. In a case 
like that, only God could have 
judged. To commit suicide for the 
love of God and one’s neighbor is a 
textbook contradiction in terms. 
To receive Holy Communion sacri- 
legiously and knowingly out of 
love and pity seems even more of a 
textbook contradiction. Nor could 
a confessor find in such situations 
a chink for God’s grace to penetrate 
through. 

Yet without for a single moment 
challenging or impugning the ab- 
soluteness and finality of the 
Church’s teaching, we are still 
made to realize that even our hu- 
man penetration in depth into the 
layers and cross-currents of an ac- 
tual human character will leave us 
with the realization that no human 
can plumb the knowledge of God 
and the boundless horizons of the 
combination of His love, His justice 
and His knowledge. Had a lesser 
man attempted this feat, he would 
almost certainly have left the 
reader with the sentimental feel- 
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ing that the Church had been 
judged or even that God had been 
judged. But Greene’s powers en- 
abled him to go so far without leav- 
ing the discerning reader with any 
other feeling than that God must 
judge and yet that God’s Law as 
we know cannot be questioned. 
One recalls here something of the 
spirit of the great mystic, Juliana 
of Norwich, in her attitude toward 
sinners. 


Ano now comes The End of the 
Affair. In it we are plunged into 
even subtler and more mysterious 
depths created by the relations be- 
tween the God of Love and the psy- 
chology of fallen man. Its key is set 
by the quotation from Bloy: “Man 
has places in his heart which do not 
yet exist, and into them enters 
suffering, in order that they may 
have existence.” 

Apart from a priest who is a 
secondary character appearing only 
at the end of the story and, re- 
motely and unknowingly, of the 
heroine herself, the characters are 
drawn from the corrupt, pagan 
world of today. They are anything 
but Catholic. Outwardly, it is the 
sordid story of yet another “affair” 
between an unmarried novelist of 
some distinction and the wife of a 
high-grade Civil Servant. The story 
is told from an arbitrary point in 
time whence the novelist (who 
writes in the first person) tells of 
the affair’s beginnings and moves 
forward to its utterly different end. 

It began with the novelist look- 
ing for “copy” and thus striking 
up an acquaintance with the wife 
of his Civil Servant neighbor across 
Clapham Common. We are not 
spared the smallest details of this 
sordid business, and no doubt 
Greene would say that this was ne- 


cessary if the reader was to under- 
stand the corruption ‘amounting to 
casualness of contemporary prom- 
iscuity. But I fear that this element 
in the book will cause deep revul- 
sion among Catholic readers and 
Catholic critics, at any rate in Eng- 
land and Ireland, and I cannot see 
how these can be blamed for the 
reaction. Even so, that is not the 
book. 


To continue the superficial outline 
of the story. The crisis of the af- 
fair is reached during a bomb in- 
cident in London toward the end 
of the war when the novelist-part- 
ner escapes death as by miracle. 
After that the woman-partner is not 
seen by the man until a chance in- 
cident occurs at the apparently 
arbitrary moment from which 
Greene tells his story. The novelist- 
partner runs into the woman’s 
husband. The husband confides to 
the one time paramour of his wife 
his worries about his wife’s present 
behavior, and the novelist in his 
hatred and jealousy sets a private 
detective on to her to follow her 
movements. This time her mys- 
terious conduct is accounted for by 
visits to a rationalist street preach- 
er with a hideous scar on his face 
and by visits to a Catholic church. 
The private detective, moreover, 
unearths the woman’s diary and 
hands it over to the novelist. In this 
phase the real love between the 
man and the woman is realized, 
but the woman dies of a neglected 
cold and is cremated at Golders 
Green. 

Into this story which like so 
much of life partakes of the com- 
monplace, the sordid and yet the 
tragic, with glimpses even of the 
beautiful, Graham Greene weaves 
the underlying pattern of that mys- 
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terious reality of human motiva- 
tion under God’s providence and 
love. Indeed, it can almost be said 
that Greene has brought God into 
the story as one of the characters 
— the chief character. The novelist- 
hero is openly at war with the God 
in Whom he disbelieves. “This is a 
record of hate far more than of 
love,” he says at the beginning, and 
his subconscious hatred of God ex- 
presses itself in his hatred of the 
woman and of her husband—or so 
he believes. For the woman, how- 
ever, the power of loving, tempo- 
rarily and accidentally realized 
through her lover, was a reality in 
itself, an absolute. “You needn’t be 
so scared,” she says to him. “Love 
doesn’t end. Just because we don’t 
see each other’—and already she, 
accidentally baptized at two years 
of age, was under the dominating 
influence of Love itself, and in the 
hour of agony and crisis with her 
lover apparently killed praying “to 
anything that might exist.” 

But did the man really disbelieve 
in God if he hated Him—hated Him 
more and more under the provi- 
dential blows which separated him 
ever more sharply from his lover, 
even as they realized together the 
degree of their love? And what kind 
of love was it for a woman which 
supernaturally realized itself in 
more and more agony and more 
and more exhaustion so that in the 
end she had to pray for death since 
she felt herself too humanly weak 
to reject the’ human love which 
grew and deepened as love itself, 
and her love of God, deepened? 
“For he gave me so much love, and 
I gave him so much love that there 
wasn’t anything left, when we'd fin- 
ished but You . . . You were there, 
teaching us to squander, like you 
taught the rich man, so that one 


day we might have nothing left 
except this love of You.” 


Aw so it ends with the woman 
dead, but still alive as the channel 
of God’s miraculous love for those 
she loved on earth, and the man 
exhausted through his resistance to 
God: “O God, You’ve done enough. 
You’ve robbed me of enough, I’m 
too tired and old to learn to love, 
leave me alone for ever.” As with 
Scobie, the novel ends at a spiritual 
and moral question mark, for God’s 
judgment: but this time with a 
saint in heaven also, a saint made 
such by the suffering of love which 
revealed those places in her heart 
of which she had never known. 

I imagine I have said enough to 
give some impression of this mysti- 
cal-Catholic theme evoked straight 
from the dregs of contemporary 
paganism and corruption. I hope 
I have said enough to convey some- 
thing of the novel’s power. 


As with most of Greene’s work, ' 
this novel needs to be read many 
times and pondered over through 
the months before one can venture 
to assess its final worth. At present 
I feel that its theme is not as fully 
realized as was the theme of The 
Heart of the Matter. The depths of 
human motivation are not so deli- 
cately conveyed, and the relation- 
ship between the soul and God is 
not, to me at any rate, so convinc- 
ing. There is a touch of the old 
deus ex machina, a suggestion at 
least of a quasi-magical nature in 
the sacraments. But on the other 
hand the task Greene set himself 
was harder. To make plausible in 
fictional form the mystery of God’s 
infinite distance from sin and yet 
His infinite intimacy with the sin- 
ner is a purpose which surely ex- 
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tends to the utmost limits the power 
of the creative human imagina- 
tion. 

And, alas, I feel it my duty to 
end with a repeated wish, that the 
author had found himself able to 
avoid the technically brilliant real- 
ism of a few passages and sentences 


which, I fear, must revive the end- 
less controversy about the moral 
quality of his work and the nature 
of legitimate Catholic fiction. And 
such controversy cannot but ob- 
scure for very many the inner 
lesson of The End of the Affair. 
What a pity! 


Emblem 


By GEOFFREY WAGNER 


Arren so many deaths do you 
bequeath me life, O Lord, and if you do 
is this of all my woes another woe, 


another grief, no life, a prison to command? 
Yet may I live and write with my lame hand 
if I this dreadful distance understand; 


with pen devote to praise devout 
this art will be my chair, my sweet retreat, 
when the beasts eat me without. 


Now the body and the letters both are 
dedicate to Thy despair, ah to Thy joy where 
I may sing and serve Thee everywhere, 


and at the end of the way by the black bell 
tolled, whirled by the erroneous world, who can tell 
save that Thy word is all if we could only spell. 





Worn everyone in the industry 
putting a collective shoulder to the 
reel, the “Movietime, U.S.A.” cam- 
paign to lure patrons over thirty- 
five back to the cinema is in high 
gear. Personally, it would seem 
that the best ambassador of Good 
Will for a panicky producer would 
be a worth-while movie. Not all the 
glamour-drenched ladies and tooth- 
some heroes can convince us that 
it is worth going to the movies to 
buy a box of popcorn unless an 
entertaining picture comes with it. 
By offering a new version of An 
American Tragedy just now, Para- 
mount has played a trump card. 
Apparently undeterred by a limp- 
ing translation of Dreiser’s lengthy 
novel back in 1932, George Stevens 
has prepared a second treatment 
under the title of A Place in the 
Sun. Clyde Griffiths is now George 
Eastman, the humble white-collar 
worker who aspires to wealth and 
position. Just as both seem within 
reach, he is sent plummeting to 
the bottom because of his part in 
the drowning of one superfluous 
—and pregnant — sweetheart. 
Recognizing the essential glum- 
ness of such a tale, Stevens has 
slicked up every other aspect of his 
picture by providing enough fright- 
eningly intimate close-ups of Mont- 
gomery Clift nuzzling, first, Shelley 


Film 
and TV 


By ROBERT Kass 


Winters and, then, Elizabeth Tay- 
lor to satisfy even the most ardent 
devotee of the fan magazines. After 
this sop to the demands of those 
under thirty-five, Mr. Stevens treats 
Mr. Dreiser most reverently. 

The basic idea of George East- 
man’s dissatisfaction with his shab- 
by background and his fumbling 
attempts to scale the slippery social 
ladder has been faithfully pre- 
served. There have been relatively 
few films which attempted to crit- 
icize at all the inequalities of 
American society and, if A Place 
in the Sun does so even superfi- 
cially, it is a most unusual achieve- 
ment. Nor is Eastman’s guilt in 
the drowning of his sweetheart as 
patly established as _ right - and 
wrong generally are in Hollywood 
films. His is almost entirely a sub- 
tle question of volition. While he 
did not actually drown her, his 
unwillingness to save her makes 
him morally guilty of the crime 








As announced last month, Robert Kass 
inaugurates in this issue his Movie and 
Television Department, henceforth to be a 
regular feature of THe CatHotic Wort. 
We are sure our readers will be as well 
satisfied with his work as are the listeners 
to his regular Saturday night quarter hour 
survey of plays, movies, concerts, etc., over 
the Fordham University Radio Station 
WFUV—FM. 
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and, for this, he pays with his life. 
Fortunately, all of the sordid de- 
tails leading up to this climax are 
handled in the best possible taste, 
another mark in Mr. Stevens’ favor. 

As the confused middle-class 
hero, Mr. Clift is superb. The role 
is almost impossibly difficult since 
it demands such a grip on the 
character as to make him appeal- 
ing despite his weakness and va- 
cillation. But Clift has studied 
Eastman so carefully that he is 
always a terribly poignant ‘figure, 
a boy endowed with no more than 
a shabby nobility, but a_ nobility 
none the less. 

Shelley Winters, known largely 
for her brassy blonde heroines, is 
remarkably subdued as the dull- 
witted factory worker who strug- 
gles helplessly against the attrac- 
tion which her lover feels for the 
society girl. Hers is a delicately- 
shaded study in loneliness and de- 
spair. Elizabeth Taylor as the deb- 
utante is playing Elizabeth Tay- 
lor but the role couldn’t suit her 
better. She is to her fingertips the 
beautiful, adored, slightly spoiled 
young socialite, a brilliant contrast 
to the quieter portrayals of Clift 
and Miss Winters in this extraordi- 
nary film. 


Jeave L. MANKIEWICZ, who has 
been riding quite a wave ever since 
A Letter to Three Wives and All 
About Eve, turns in another slick 
script in People Will Talk in which 
he sharpens his wit on the medical 
profession, with even a few side 


pokes at conventional morality. 
What is so remarkable about Man- 
kiewicz, I think, is his unfailing 
ability to turn out a stretch of crisp 
dialogue whenever his story seems 
about to give way at the seams. 
While just a bit too glib, at times, 
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his lines do require attention which 
is, in itself, a novelty in movie 
scripts. Still in all, his characters 
have a tendency to sound like char- 
acters instead of people. But, skilled 
moviemaker that he is, Mr. Man- 
kiewicz’s offerings are always con- 
siderably brighter than anyone 
else’s. 

In People Will Talk, his hero is 
named Dr. Noah Praetorius, who 
has a few unorthodox notions about 
preferring psychiatry to scalpels. 
This, of course, makes him the 
target in a preposterous witch-hunt 
by an envious colleague. The germ 
of plot concerns Dr. Praetorius’ 
association with a young unwed 
mother-to-be. Fully aware of her 
condition, he marries her to dis- 
courage another attempt at suicide. 
By the time she sees through his 
noble motives, he is truly in love 
with her and they will apparently 
live in the tradition common only 
to fairy tales and movie romances. 
That is all there is to People Will 
Talk but it gives Mr. Mankiewicz 
enough line on which to string his 
latest collection of razor-like ob- 
servations on contemporary soci- 
ety. 

He is able, also, to infect his 
players with tremendous enthusi- 
asm and verve so that they never 
throw away a precious line. Cary 
Grant, for instance, hasn’t for a 
long time been as genuinely amus- 
ing as he is here, nor has Jeanne 
Crain ever been better. With a pol- 
ished, well-chosen supporting cast, 
they make People Will Talk a 
witty, very adult film. 


Hicaano HoRNBLOWER, who is the 
hero of a number of novels dealing 
with the advancement of his naval 
career, is at last given a chance to 
strut on deck and harrumph warn- 
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ingly in the new British film, Cap- 
tain Horatio Hornblower. Why 
Hornblower has been so long mak- 
ing his movie debut I cannot imag- 
ine for his saga might have been 
designed for the screen, containing 
as it does several exciting naval 
battles, a few breathtaking escapes, 
a large quota of skullduggery, and 
even a blob of unrequited love. 

The film focuses on a single 
episode in his career—his efforts to 
wrest a Spanish vessel from the 
hands of a South American despot 
in the Napoleonic wars. This pro- 
vides room for some noisy cannon- 
ading and mass destruction all in 
the reddest, wettest blood seen in 
quite a while and also gives Horatio 
a chance to fall in love with his un- 
welcome passenger, one Lady Bar- 
bara, who is fleeing an epidemic in 
Panama. 

Wisely, this romance does not 
surge to a boil in one of those 


“Nothing matters-as-long-as-we’re- 
together” routines which have be- 
come much of a cliché in cinema 


lore. Hornblower returns to his 
wife while Lady Barbara collapses 
gently in her fiancé’s arms. The 
ending, though, arranges just a lit- 
tle too conveniently for the demise 
of both excess spouses so that Horn- 
blower and Barbara can _ clasp 
hands in a technicolored fade-out. 
Except for this lapse, the film is 
fairly sensible. 

Gregory Peck is an ideal Horatio 
Hornblower. Peck, it seems to me, 
is the finest actor on the screen to- 
day. Each performance is carefully 
thought out and sensitively inter- 
preted whether it be the moody 
killer of The Gunfighter, the uneasy 
king of David and Bathsheba, or 
the neurotic captain of Twelve 
O’Clock High. The supporting cast, 
predominantly male as befits a tale 


of the sea, plays in the tight-lipped 
British manner. Among all these 
grim-faced gentleman, Miss Vir- 
ginia Mayo’s powdered charm is 
slightly out of place but it is to her 
credit that she is not as acutely 
annoying as sO many equally in- 
congruous heroines who have sailed 
before the mast. 


; made on British soil is the 
new comedy-drama, No Highway in 
the Sky which was once a novel by 
Nevil Shute. This is one of those 
pieces in which a handful of as- 
sorted types face death collectively 
in an airplane—only, in this case, 
it is merely the threat of death. 
There is the absent-minded scien- 
tist who is scoffed at for his convic- 
tion that the tail of a new trans- 
Atlantic airliner, after 1,400 flying 
hours, will snap off in mid-air. Also 
aboard are a glamorous movie 
actress, one sympathetic hostess, 
and the rather cynical captain and 
co-pilot. Provide them with a maxi- 
mum of intelligent lines and a most 
absorbing film is the result. No 
Highway in the Sky is all of 
that. 

James Stewart may be a bit too 
ten-thumbed as the slow-talking 
hero but it is an appealing charac- 
terization which no one does better 
than he. Marlene Dietrich is ex- 
cellent as the actress, blending just 
the right amount of artificiality 
with enough sincerity to make her 
character ring true. Glynis Johns 
brings a good deal of charm to the 
part of the hostess whose affections 
are drawn away from the planeload 
of passengers to the scientist and 
his lonely little daughter. The 
smooth acting, the light approach 
to the plot, and a bréezy directorial 
job by Henry Koster are among the 
virtues of this excellent film. 
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Deatine as it does with the movies’ 
current pet problem, racial preju- 
dice, The Well preaches less than 
most since it is equipped with a 
taut story that would hold up well 
even without the discrimination 
angle. A pair of writers named 
Russell Rouse and Clarence Greene 
have superimposed the friction be- 
tween the races onto their account 
of a little Negro girl who acci- 
dentally falls down an abandoned 
well on her way to school one morn- 
ing. The child’s disappearance is 
linked to the chance visit of a 
stranger, a white man, to the town. 
Evidence piles up to show he was 
among the last people to see the 
youngster. Fearing that nothing 
will be done because the man is 
white, the Negro population of the 
town turns upon the white and a 
race riot breaks out. Just when it 
is at its peak, the girl’s books are 
discovered near the weed-covered 
opening of the well and _ both 
Negroes and whites join forces to 
rescue the child. 

As an example of story-telling, 
The Well is a shocking, tremen- 
dously effective picture. Played as 
it is by a cast of unfamiliar actors, 
it has the glow of realism which is 
characteristic of most films made 
with unknowns. The directors, Leo 
Popkin and _ script-writer Rouse, 
build up their suspense from a low 
rumble at the beginning to a 
screaming frenzy at the end, all of 
which gives The Well considerable 
impact. The rescue sequences in 
the last third of the film may seem 
just a little protracted after the 
steadily mounting tension of the 
earlier portions but it does not ma- 
terially lessen the total effect of the 
story. 

The Red Badge of Courage must 
have presented quite a challenge to 


director John Huston who worked 
it up into script form. Certainly it 
contains little of promise as an 
average movie. Stephen Crane, the 
author of the novel, tried to show 
the transition, within a few hours, 
of a frightened young recruit who 
deserts in the midst of his first 
battle into a courageous soldier 
who returns to blaze his way to 
glory. There is no love interest, no 
opportunity for a large scale bat- 
tle scene, very little plot. And yet 
Mr. Huston chose to make a film 
out of it. 

As a motion picture, The Red 
Badge of Courage is strictly a tour 
de force. With a script notably 
lacking in wordiness and a cast of 
very ordinary looking actors, it is as 
simple and unadorned as any movie 
has yet dared to be. If anything it 
is a study in restraint and under- 
statement. Most of the acting is 
done in close-up, in shots of fear 
springing suddenly into the hero’s 
eyes, in the frightened flaring of 
his nostrils. Certainly not a com- 
mercial picture in any sense of the 
word, The Red Badge of Courage 
is, nevertheless, a remarkable addi- 


tion to Hollywood’s list of artistic 
achievements. 


| which fared rather dis- 
mally in the recent Rhubarb, gives 
color to a new comedy, Angels in the 
Outfield, which toys with the no- 
tion of having an irascible, cuss- 
ing manager of a ball team taken 
to task by an angel. Since the man- 
ager is none too happy over the 
poor showing of his team in the 
league, he is quite willing to con- 
trol his tongue for a little angelic 
assistance on the diamond. It comes 
—and with it, the gradual transi- 
tion of the sputtering hero into a 
respectable husband and adopted 
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father of a little orphan girl who 
can see those angels in the outfield. 

Such a plot is extremely sticky 
to work with and must be handled 
as delicately as spun glass. A bit 
too much coyness and the effect 
becomes cloying. But Clarence 
Brown, the producer-director, has 
quite a hand with fantasy and he 
gets properly spiced performances 
out of Paul Douglas as the loud- 
mouthed hero, Janet Leigh as a 
woman’s page columnist tempo- 
rarily assigned to a series on base- 
ball, and Donna Corcoran as the 
orphan. The way they play, Angels 
in the Outfield is a_ top-notch 
comedy. 


Bove a summer which featured 
the customary number of replace- 
ments for the regulars, television 
began its second year of full-scale 
operation with its greatest advance 
to date—the first transcontinental 
telecast of the Japanese Peace 
Treaty conferences in San Fran- 
cisco on September 4th. Just what 
this coast-to-coast network will 
mean to the immediate future of 
TV is difficult to say. Certainly it 
may well mean the decline of New 
York City as the heart of television 
entertainment. 

Also, its seems reasonable to ex- 
pect that more and more Holly- 
wood studios will be forced to per- 
mit contract players to make TV 
appearances, thus opening up an 
entirely new flood of talent to tele- 
vision. In any case, the average 
TV fan isn’t overly concerned with 
where his favorite show comes 
from. To him, it’s the show itself 
that counts. Then, too, the compe- 
tition of the East Coast with the 
West may be the best thing in the 
world to raise the general standard 
of TV entertainment. 


In any case, the current pro- 
graming gives assurance that TV is 
probably around to stay. During 
the past year, shows came and 
went with breath-taking rapidity. 
The turnover was terrific and only 
a few stayed from the beginning of 
the season to the end. But, this fall, 
one finds a number of familiar 
names and shows. TV is growing 
up when there are getting to be 
“regulars” around. Once the con- 
fusion clears, we may see refine- 
ments and improvements in the old 
shows and a slightly less hysterical 
tendency to give time to any show 
which happens to come along. 

A.B.C., I think, has come up with 
one of the better-planned shows 
on the boards these days in Norman 
Brokenshire’s, The Better Home 
Show. With the country fairly 
overrun with would-be home deco- 
rators and amateur carpenters, 
Brokenshire’s _ suggestions, _ail 
demonstrated in full view of the 
cameras and explained in terms 
comprehensible to even the un- 
handiest husband, seem _ridicu- 
lously simple. And, what’s better, 
they really work. Brokenshire, 
too, has a pleasant manner and his 
neighbors, Dick and Doreen Wil- 
son, are just bright enough to ask 
the right questions without sound- 
ing condescending or especially 
thick-skulled. 


Asie the rash of female interview- 
ers of assorted ages and back- 


grounds—Faye Emerson, Wendy 
Barrie, Eva Gabor, Carmel Myers— 
it is Sarah Churchill who is com- 
ing up with a show patterned on 
Lilli Palmer’s successful formula 
of last season over C.B.S. Those 
who followed Miss Palmer’s pro- 
grams last spring remember the 
general intelligence with which 
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they were prepared. Miss Palmer 
never gushed, she was never “dee- 
lighted” to have her guest “drop 
in,” and she never wasted time 
on pointless ramblings. 

Her method of interviewing 
seemed natural and spontaneous. 
She sounded as if she really knew 
what she was talking about whether 
it was painting or politics, the 
theater or literature. If Miss 
Churchill who has, on stage, at 
least, appeared to be an alert, well- 
informed young woman, continues 
to use her head instead of a lot of 
synthetic chatter, she can easily fill 
Miss Palmer’s empty shoes. 

The most promising note for 


plevgoers is the debut of the Play- 
wrights’ Company on TV _ over 
A.B.C. This organization has, on 
stage, offered some of the top plays 
of the past decade or so and has 
been represented by serious-minded 
writers like Robert Sherwood, 
Maxwell Anderson, Eugene O’Neill, 
Elmer Rice, and John van Druten. 
Now the Playwrights’ Company 
promises TV versions of all their 
major successes. With experi- 
enced men of the theater lending 
their works to a new medium, tele- 
vision promises to take on stature 
as an entertainment form to rank 
with the best of the stage and the 
film. 


Thoreau 


By GEORGE W. GREEN 


T HE pond you called God’s eye has not lost grace: 
White sand, green water, even-circled shore. 
The October loon you followed in the boat 
Still frightens Concord naiads with its roar. 


But silence has exploded, flung itself 
In all directions with a motored din. 

Not so the heart; men are much as they were: 
The global snake still wears its ancient skin. 


Faith propagates itself; the dour wax loud. 
Olympus, as you said, is anywhere 

On earth where men sequester hope in wells, 
Deep as Walden’s spring and far from sun. 


The scholars set their traps to catch your mind: 
Influences behind, before, above. 

I hear you laughing when they search their books 
For hound, for bay-horse, and for turtle dove. 
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By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


Risde oN HER PetTrTicoat.—lIt is more 
than probable that a marchioness 
means about as much to the average 
American as the golden strawberries 
on her husband’s coronet. There may 
have been a good reason for not build- 
ing up the play about a duchess in 
England but for a Broadway audience 
a duchess would certainly have car- 
ried more conviction. This is a “poor- 
little-rich-girl” story with emphasis 
on the divisions between over- and 
under-privileged. Over here nowa- 
days, it is roughly an affair of dollars 
and cents but in the 1890 period of 
the play in Scotland there existed a 
social chasm dug out through eight 
centuries between the lord in the cas- 
tle and his tenants. 

There was also a sharp difference 
in the social strata of this particular 
Scotch village where the ultra respect- 
able widow, Mrs. Oliphant, whose 
daughter was milliner to the Marchion- 
ess, had no idea of letting her grand- 
daughter, Elspeth, play with the .little 
girl whose hair needed washing and 
whose uncle leaves his spoon in his 
teacup and wipes his mouth on his 
coat sleeve. On the other hand, Mrs. 
Oliphant thought it was fine that little 
Lady Alexandra, while the Marquis 
and Marchioness were away and her 
German governess had measles, should 
make a playmate of Elspeth. The more 
sophisticated milliner foresees trouble 
but Lady Alexandra is determined and 
the small tragedy that ensues is fraught 
with very real emotion. 

Aimee Stuart, the author, writes 
with experience and insight but for 
an audience who take their pleasures 
in a more leisurely way than we do. 


That one of the characters is never 
seen by the usual latecomers, because 
her only appearance is at the rise of 
the first curtain, shows the British 
playwrights’ reliance on strict punc- 
tuality. I doubt if any American would 
take so poor a risk. Neva Patterson, 
Muriel Aked and Perlita Nielson add 
charm to a play which holds great 
possibilities for a picture. 

Lace on Her Petticoat may be set 
in the nineties but it is to be feared 
that its story is just as true of this 
century, for pride of prestige is not 
confined to the peerage—whose best 
recommendation from Miss Stuart are 
the excellent manners of Lady Alex- 
andra.—At the Booth. 


Davo AND BATHSHEBA.—A few sol- 
diers have written verses but no other 
soldier is ranked among the world 
poets. It may be that more people 
than most poets reach in a century 
recite David’s poetry every day. 
David’s destiny was to be a hero. He 
was fearless, handsome, generous, 
wholehearted in living and in forgive- 
ness; he inspired loyalty, cherished 
beauty and loved God devotedly. He 
is the bright Apollo of a people dedi- 
cated to difficulties but an Apollo who, 
though he could err with Zeus, could 
suffer with Prometheus. He left his 
star to be the beacon of his race, and 
to his descendants the incomparable 
proof of Messianic prophecy. David 
the boy, symbol of human hope, lives 
in the stone of Michelangelo but 
strangely enough in literature, David’s 
story has been left where it began, in 
the books of Samuel. 

A short part of his story has lately 
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been arranged for the screen. That it 
might have been an epic picture like 
Henry V was possible but Philip 
Dunne, the gifted son of Mr. Dooley, 
who wrote the scenario, is no Shakes- 
peare. That it is not insignificant is 
due to Dunne’s recognition of the 
stature of Israel’s King and to those 
two fine actors, Raymond Massey 
(Nathan) and Gregory Peck (David). 

There are three episodes in David’s 
life which, in pity, bring him close to 
us: his love and grief for Jonathan; 
his repentance over the Bathsheba 
scandal, and the tragedy of his son, 
Absalom. Mr. Dunne chose to con- 
centrate on Bathsheba. 

The picture opens at the siege of 
Rabbah where David pays a secret 
visit to his besieging troops and joins 
in a dangerous night patrol with his 
daring Captain, Uriah the Hittite. 
Immediately on his return to Jeru- 
salem, the King spies a beautiful girl 
bathing on a neighboring roof top and 
determines to possess her even though 
he discovers her to be the wife of 
Captain Uriah. The sequence of David 
having Uriah killed in battle is as 
familiar as it is shocking, but it is in 
the visualization of the scene between 
the King and Nathan, the Prophet, in 
which Mr. Dunne changes the impact 
of the story. Nathan has called on the 
King for judgment in the case of the 
poor man with one ewe lamb which 
was taken from him by the man with 
many flocks. “As the Lord liveth,” 
said David, “the man who did this is 
worthy to die.” 

“Thou art the man,” said Nathan. 
And David said to Nathan, “I have 
sinned against the Lord.” 

That was all there was to 
David’s part. No excuses, no fum- 
bling. And because he was humble, 
he was forgiven. 


it on 


| AM sure that for centuries it has 
been taken for granted that the inter- 
view between the King and Nathan 


was a private one. Mr. Dunne has 
made it public and furnished the op- 
portunity for a mob scene. The people 
accuse David of having brought a 
drought upon them by his sin and 
demand the stoning of Bathsheba for 
adultery. 

According to Samuel, David’s re- 
Pentance was an overwhelming and 
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instant response; in the picture it 
seems conditioned by the danger to 
Bathsheba who is not at all the inno- 
cent ewe lamb described by Nathan 
but a sophisticate if vacuous looking 
“bathing-beauty” (Susan Hayward). 
The love idyl on the hillside seems 
completely incredible because David 
would never have risked being seen 
in public with another man’s wife 
whom he drives back openly to Jeru- 
salem in a chariot. 

Mules were the royal transport in 
Judah and a war chariot would have 
been just about as romantic as a tank! 
If that were not enough the Ark, 
drawn by panoplied oxen, is seen by 
David and Bathsheba to be approach- 
ing the city although Samuel has spe- 
cifically described how David and 
thirty thousand chosen men of Israel 
escorted it all the way playing before 
it on all manner of instruments. The 
Ark of God was certainly more to 
David than Bathsheba, who was only 
one-:of many listed wives. 


je the dancing girls must be 
an anachronism, it brings a thrill to 
see the Ark borne to the Holy City, 
and to one who has never been in 
Palestine, the Arizona desert seems a 
good substitute. The fight with Goliath 
—a flash back—is excitingly staged 
and there is a human touch when the 
older David finds he has lost his skill 
with a slingshot. Some of David’s 
famous lines are repeated when stand- 
ing on Mt. Gilboa he recalls Jonathan’s 
death. There are too few biblical pic- 
tures to discourage a brave attempt, 
but David as a subject calls for mag- 
nificence. 


Fi New York City BALLET.—Cake- 
walk by Ruthanna Boris has high- 
stepped its gay way into the repertory 
of the ballet at City Center and proves 
a fine contrast to the beautiful intrica- 
cies of Balanchine and the abstract 
tensities of Jerome Robbins. A show- 
boat on its curtain, Cakewalk with an 
interesting orchestration of old 
rhythms, spreads a magic carpet un- 
der a Minstrel Show whose end men 
are two tall slim ballerinas very chic 
in their tailed coats and long black 
silk stockings. There is no blackface 
per se, but the Interlocutor proves his 
prowess in his feet in the liveliest of 
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solos. Janet Reed as the diminutive 
Southern Belle is irresistible especially 
in her Wall Flower Waltz. Then there 
is an impressive Illusionist with flow- 
ing black coat who materializes some 
lovely phantoms in Venus and her 
Three Graces; a Wild Pony (Patricia 
Wilde) and the Queen of the Swamp 
Lilies who floats in on a flowery swing 
and is Miss Reed again, more enchant- 
ing than ever. Cakewalk accomplishes 
what folk ballet should and adds a 
whiff of poetry to everyday life. 

On the same program was Balan- 
chine’s La Valse to the music by Ra- 
vel. In fluttering skirts of gray over 


cherry-red Patricia Wilde, Yvonne 
Mounsey and Diana Adams and their 
partners were sometimes alone, some- 
times in a whirl of other. dancers until 
Maria Tallchief, willowy and intense 
meets her lover. It is Death danced 
by Moncion who claims her next while 
the dancers whirl on. Tchaikovsky’s 
Serenade in C is another Balanchine 
creation in which the white arms of 
the dancers weave endless patterns, 
and the richness of his imagination is 
shown in fleeting compositions. 

New York now has a ballet com- 
pany of which other cities should be 
emulous.—At the City Center. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


May, 1949 
Soutn Paciric.—Roger Rico and 
Martha Wright are carrying on the 
great tradition and Mary Martin will 
soon be singing in London.—At the 
Majestic. 


November, 1950 


AFFAIRS OF STATE.—June Havoc is 
successfully replacing Celeste Holm in 
Verneuil’s pleasant comedy.—Alt the 
Music Boz. 


December 


Catt Me MApAmM.—The Ambassa- 
dress of Ethel Merman has the secret 
of gaiety and the cast and production 
are of superior quality—Al the Im- 
perial, 


January, 1951 


Guys AND Do.Lis.—Gaiety of an- 
other quality marks this musical in- 
spired by Damon Runyon’s stories of 
Broadway gamblers. Recommended 
for its unusual appeal and humor but 
not for its night club costumes.—At 
the Forty-sixth Street. 


May 

THE KING AND I,.—The music seems 
the lesser item in the new Rodgers- 
Hammerstein production where cos- 
tumes and pageantry prevail. Out- 
standing is the Jerome Robbins’ bal- 
let, the acting of Yul Brynner and Miss 
Lawrence’s delightful costumes.—aAt 
the St. James. 


THE Moon Is Buiue.—The comedy 
which begins on top of the Empire 
State is blessed with Barbara Bel 
Geddes as the indiscreet but well 
meaning heroine and Donald Cook, al- 
coholic gooseberry. The dialogue is 
not as proper as the actual situations.— 
At the Henry Miller. 


June 


A TREE GROWS IN BROOKLYN. —A 
non-realistic glamour is given to the 
tenements of the ’90’s in this musical 
version of the best seller which ends 
where the story begins. Shirley Booth 
has scored a triumph as Aunt Cissy 
but the lyrics are often offensive and 
so is one scene.—At the Alvin. 


July 


STaLaG 17.—Actually written in an 
Air Force prison camp during the 
War, the plot, which keeps everyone 
guessing, stresses the essentiality of 
“one for all” among the prisoners, 
and is rich in characterization with- 
out relying on the “strong” language 
which is supposed to give atmosphere. 
Very well acted.—At the Forty-eighth 
Street. 


SEVENTEEN.—A wholly delightful 
musical version of Booth Tarkington’s 
classic as full of fun as charm. Book 
by Sally Benson, music by Walter 
Kent, sets by Stewart Chaney, cos- 
tumes by David Ffolkes, directed by 
Richard Whorf, staged by Hassard 
Short and played by a clever juvenile 
cast plus two intelligent and expert 
canines.—At the Broadhurst. 





New Novels 


REVIEWED BY RILEY HUGHES 


Call for a Miracle. By Benedict Kiely. 

Dutton. $3.00. 

The classic simplicities of O’Fao- 
lain’s or O’Flaherty’s Dublin are gone 
it would seem, and in their stead, if 
Mr. Kiely’s novel is reliable witness, 
is a post-Joyce affair of dubieties and 
indecisions. Mr. Kiely gets off the 
fine phrase, “the jubilation of all the 
living,” but there is little joy in these 
pages. Instead, there is a joyless faith, 
operative when the chips are down 
(Catherine cannot face being Brian 
Flood’s mistress, not for year after 
year, not for a damned forever) but 
strangely incapable of withstanding 
the inroads of fatalism. Perhaps Mr. 
Kiely, who is not his own man at all 
when it comes to style, in attempting 
to wed weariness and religion, was 
trying to be an Irish Graham Greene. 

Into an amorphous Dublin come 
his half-hidden characters: Philo- 
mena, a fresh girl from the country; 
Mary, beautiful but twisted in soul as 
thief and blackmailer; Flood, a man 
dedicated to hedonistic sadness; 
Father Peter, holy, eccentric, inef- 
fectual. 

They and the others of the story 
belong to worlds which do not touch, 
yet they do meet, improbably, here. 
Mr. Kiely in casting out his net to 
catch “the people who pass through 
Dublin on the way to hell” has adopt- 
ed too many manners, tried a few 
too many rhetorical tricks for the 
substance of his story. The miracle of 
the title is summoned in vain, but 
the author lacks the subtlety to turn 
this reproach to the dead city to 
full advantage. Some vivid touches, 





but nevertheless the huge, dim can- 
vas does not take on form or life. 


The Best American Short Stories, 1951. 
Edited by Martha Foley. Houghton 
Mifflin. $3.75. 
The pendulum is swinging, says 

Martha Foley, in the direction of 

stories which celebrate the eternal 

truths. After a long generation of ex- 
ploiting the neurotic personality and 
the dissolving mind, serious writers 
have come to recognize the values for 
them in an exploration of what Sister 

Mariella Gable has called the dimen- 

sion of goodness. We have more than 

enough of a literature which was “not 
of the heart but of the glands,” as 

Faulkner said in Stockholm. 

The reader who now comes upon 
this series of annual “bests” for the 
first time might have difficulty in re- 
conciling Miss Foley’s foreword with 
her selections. For the neurotic, the 
alcoholic, and even the schizoid are 
present as before, and there is re- 
markably little cheer to be found in 
these pages. Nonetheless the gloom 
has lifted considerably, as a check of 
earlier volumes in this series will 
show. 

Herschel Brickell, editor of the 
O. Henry annual volumes, discerns 
“a current spate of good stories,” 
largely because the short story more 
and more approaches poetry (but not 
“poetic prose”) in its technique. The 
insight and economy of the poetic 
process may be found here, in such 
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stories as “Larchmoor Is Not the 
World,” a perceptive study of a girls’ 
college, and “The Kingdom of Gor- 
don,” a taut episode of a small boy’s 
discovery of the limitations of his 
minister father. There are outstand- 
ing stories this year by such prac- 
ticed hands as Oliver LaFarge, Jo- 
sephine W. Johnson, and Jean Staf- 
ford. J. F. Powers’ “Death of a Favor- 
ite” is an unfortunate oddity: cats 
just do not qualify as narrators. The 
recording tabby device is as disturb- 
ing as the note of anticlericalism one 
finds in Powers. All in all, a highly 
readable collection, one which shows 
the new-old values in a transitional 
state. 


Parade’s End. By Ford Madox Ford. 

Knopf. $5.00. 

The four novels in which Chris- 
topher Tietjens appears as protagon- 
ist have been collected, as the late 
author wished, in one volume. This a 
quarter century after the first of them 
was written. If anyone thinks the 
earlier war was essentially a kindlier 
war, Parade’s End is a refresher course. 
Yet Ford Madox Ford was not so 


much interested in the war as spec- 
tacle or carnage as he was in the 
warning signals it gave of the psychotic 


civilization it was creating. “The 
whole world has been through the 
mill.” In a nervous style that occa- 
sionally parodies itself, he employs 
staccato sentences and cruelly mangled 
paragraphs to echo the disaster that 
overtook the English and the subject 
races too. And because of Tietjens’ 
privileged, special position one has a 
box seat at Armageddon. 

Tietjens himself, “a great motion- 
less carp” of a man with a “private 
ambition for saintliness,” has been 
called the “last Tory.” The man, an 
ersatz gentleman really, with his tre- 
mendous’ class-consciousness and 
heavy humility is a crashing bore. 
One sympathizes somewhat with his 
wife Sylvia (man-mad Sylvia) in her 
ambition to bring him to heel. Sylvia, 
with her convenient Roman Catholi- 
cism which permits her unexpected 
virtues at unlikely moments, is not 
half so sinister as Tietjens, with his 
lazy good will and his maddening 
assurance that Providence (vulgar- 
ized as “Provvy”) is on his side. 


The Cruel Sea. By Nicholas Monsarrat. 

Knopf. $4.00. 

Lockhart discarded the volume of 
essays he had brought to sea with him 
for a trivial magazine. He thought: 
“the time for sensibility was past, 
gentleness was outdated, and feeling 
need not come again till the unfeel- 
ing job was done.” These words supply 
the thematic undertone for the bril- 
liant reportage of Britain’s war of 
the Atlantic, the subject of this com- 
plete and competent book. 

Lieutenant Lockhart’s war, like 
Britain’s, began in 1939 and ended, not 
exactly with a whimper but not with a 
bang either, in 1945. It was a war of 
preparation for sea duty—the trial 
runs of the H.M.S. Compass Rose, a 
corvette, are described with a vivid- 
ness and detail which are the equal of 
anything in the long literature of the 
sea—of patient and plodding convoy 
work, and of furious struggle with 
U-boats in “a corpse-ridden ocean.” 
The bag for Compass Rose and her 
successor Saltash was three U-boats: 
a statistic that conceals rather than 
reveals their story. 

The Cruel Sea is the restrained saga 
of the loyalties of men for their ship 
and their job. Although there are pas- 
sages of brutality and horror, these 
things are subsumed in a view which 
seldom fails of being literate and civi- 
lized. Lockhart’s growing respect for 
the abilities of Commander Ericson, 
the ship’s captain, serves as_ the 
chief example of many tendrils of 
feeling which humanize in a natural 
and sympathetic way the unfeeling 
job of war. Less natural is the epi- 
sode of Lockhart’s liaison with Julie 
Hallam, a Wren officer, for here one 
senses literary contrivance and rather 
heavy symbolism. Mr. Monsarrat’s 
characters tend to be types; his power 
lies in the depicting of the real pro- 
tagonists of his knowledgable report- 
age: ships and the sea. 


The Golden Hammock. By Laetitia 

Irwin. Little, Brown. $3.00. 

The years from 1899 to 1917, the 
years of the action and sensitive aware- 
ness of life in this book, were for the 
heroine a “golden hammock” of peace 
and contentment. Nisba (Sophonisba) 
Douglas grows in this period from a 
somewhat awkward, uncoquettishly 
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frank little girl to a young woman of 
sufficient assurance and graciousness. 
Her life is an uneventful frame of mild 
reaction against the selfishness of a 
sister and the ambitions of her mother. 
The sense of a golden time is what 
matters, the spaciousness life held for 
people in the “glorious years” that 
“just swung there, the way a hammock 
swings.” 

This is the kind of book in which 
voices are always said to be “float- 
ing” from somewhere, and it must be 
confessed that the author obtains the 
texture for her story through means 
that might irritate and baffle many 
readers. She often, for example, con- 
denses action by presenting it within 
a sequence of introspection. Her most 
important points are conveyed in this 
off-hand, dreamy way. The charac- 
ters share this leisurely sense; they 
give less the appearance of living than 
of standing off from themselves, savor- 
ing life. But readers who are not put 
off by impressionism should find Nisba 
sympathetic and the story of her sensi- 
bilities an engaging one. 


The Emigrants. By Vilhelm Moberg. 

Simon & Schuster. $3.75. 

Page after page of the Ljuder parish 
register would be filled in later years 
with the comment, “Moved to N. Amer- 
ica.” In this first volume of a projected 
trilogy the author shows how and 
why the traditions (and amazingly 
comprehensive laws) of centuries 
binding the Swedish peasantry came 
suddenly to an end. The Emigrants is 
in part the story of the events lead- 
ing up to the departure from Sweden 
in 1850 of Karl Oskar Nilsson and his 
family, first of the emigrants from 
Ljuder. Half of the book is devoted 
to an account, rich in drama and 
pathos, of their long voyage in the 
cramped quarters of a small brig. 

This is a chronicle rather than a 
novel, for it tells a straightforward 
story without any counterpoint. “Hap- 
penings on Board the Ship” is one 
typical chapter title, indicative of the 
simple narrative flow. There is a North- 
ern bleakness and lack of warmth, but 
an effect of authenticity and strict 
historical realism is certainly achiev- 
ed. Karl Oskar and his wife Katrina 
are more types than individuals, yet 
the reader will find himself being 


concerned with them because of their 
dogged human courage. Tall tales of 
peasant life, some of which are of 
doubtful taste and none of which are 
particularly helpful in revealing the 
character of their narrators, are rather 
awkwardly introduced as part of the 
peasants’ shipboard entertainment, but 
they seem like frank padding. 


The Grand Wide 
Reynolds. Creative Age. $3.00. 

Mr. Reynolds is deservedly well 
known for his books about ghosts, 
about blooded horses, and about archi- 
tecture. This, his first essay in fiction, 
retains the virtues of his earlier work. 
A gossipy familiarity with the ac- 
couterments of fine living, an eye for 
anecdote and eccentricity, and an ear 
for the richness ever ready on the 
tongues of Connaught make splendid 
accessory equipment for a novelist. But 
the novel needs people and events, and 
these The Grand Wide Way lacks. 

What forward movement there is in 
the book centers about Johnny Las- 
siter’s return to the family estate to 
pick up the threads of acquaintance- 
ship and country living after an ab- 
sence of ten years. People are in- 
troduced to one another; they go to 
lunch, or fishing, or for a drive, or to 
buy a horse. There are the fortunate 
folk who patronize, and then the 
abundant servant class (“characters” 
all) who apparently delight in being 
patronized. “Me anger is high and me 
emotions zero,” says one of the latter 
in a scene introduced solely that he 
may be quoted saying it. Because Mr. 
Reynolds never gets down to the nov- 
elist’s business, his book, despite in- 
spired touches here and there, be- 
comes tedious and seems, in fact, as 
long as a Connaught twilight. 


Way. By James 


The Nine Days of Father Serra. 
Isabelle Gibson Ziegler. 
$3.00. 

The comandante of the Sacred Expe- 
dition to Monterey decided to permit 
a novena of days to pass before aban- 
doning his objective. Father Junipero 
Serra would have till then to work 
with the Indians settled near the stock- 
ade. If the supply ship should arrive 
in nine days, then the Expedition 
would move north into a new harvest 
of souls for Father Junipero and a new 


By 
Longmans. 
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outpost for Spain. Miss Ziegler’s per- 
haps over-simple story, one occasion- 
ally burdened by labored writing, is 
an account of the nine days of wait- 
ing. 

It was anything but a period of in- 
activity for Father Serra. Against the 
background of his prayers and his 
administration of the Sacraments, the 
author has constructed a foreground 
of violence. The greatest crisis occurs 
when a Spanish soldier contemptu- 
ously violates an Indian maiden, the 
betrothed of the young brave Fran- 
cisco, who must undergo torture and 
armed combat to become chief of the 
tribe. Unfortunately Miss Ziegler does 
not bring the perception and depth 
of a Willa Cather or a Helen White 
to her story; it remains a_ surface 
rendering. 


The Provincials. By John Cornish. 

Sloane. $3.00. 

The publishers of this novel of life 
with British Columbia’s upper set 
throw out the suggestion that the 
author’s approach is akin to that of 
the early Evelyn Waugh. But Mr. Corn- 
ish, though plentifully possessed of the 
matter for satire, lacks satire’s man- 
ner. Satire must stand off from its sub- 
ject to present standards and moral 
values; it cannot afford to sink to the 
level of what it would flay. Wit which 
is indulgent rather than astringent de- 
bases. Bunty Dunseith is as amoral and 
rapacious as any woman in Waugh, 
but here the resemblance ends; no 
backdrop is provided for her vicious- 
ness. 

“The pursuit of Bunty,” with Bunty 
herself doing most of the pursuing, 
is the central motif of this relaxed 
portrayal of what objectively must 
be called the corruption of the Dun- 
seiths. Kenneth Menzies, the nar- 
rator, records the sordid business as 
he sees it as Bunty’s old faithful 
suitor, later as her husband, betrayed 
but “civilized.” But this book, lack- 
ing in charm and true wit, is not civil- 
ized. The word for it is decadent. 


The Return of Christopher. By Mar- 
garet Echard. Doubleday. $3.50. 
It may not exactly be cricket, but 

there is just no way of reviewing this 

book without revealing the author’s 
big and elaborately concealed sur- 


prise: the meaning of the word “re- 
turn” in the title. Christopher Gayle 
comes back from war a taciturn and 
greatly changed man, to the dismay 
of his friends. His wife even offers to 
divorce him, as part of a noble plan 
to help him adjust himself. After an 
unconscionable amount of mystifica- 
tion it is disclosed that Christopher’s 
shocking secret is that he plans to 
become a minister. 

Nothing in his background—which 
was church-going, Presbyterian, and 
agnostic—seems to have prepared his 
friends or even his wife for Chris- 
topher’s decision. Through intricate 
narrative devices the author pieces 
together Christopher’s story, but the 
mind and personality she gives her 
protagonist hardly merit the lovingly 
prolonged attention lavished on them. 
And there is a strong implication of 
a double standard, an intimation that 
Christopher is “saving himself” from 
temptations to irregular liaisons only 
because of his special destiny, and 
that chastity need scarcely be required 
of the undedicated. 


A Woman Called Fancy. 
Yerby. Dial. $3.00. 
Even the most trifling concoction 

in fiction results from a philosophy. 
Man’s “natural inclination toward 
polygamy” seems to be a chief tenet 
in Mr. Yerby’s view of life. “A species 
was too damned difficult to evolve,” 
he writes in apparent justification of 
the profligate characters in his novels, 
“to have it perish from lack of propa- 
gation while its members spent life- 
times hunting around for their one 
and only true love.” Nonetheless, his 
heroine, Fancy Williamson, does hunt 
around, remaining technically virtuous 
and, in spite of leer and blandishment, 
holding out for marriage. 

Fancy’s improbable story is that of a 
hill girl who runs away to avoid being 
married off to an elderly satyr. She 
dances in a tent show for a while, 
eludes various wicked admirers, and 
finally marries one of the aristocratic 
Brantleys. How Fancy is just what the 
old plantation and the New South 
needed makes up Mr. Yerby’s well- 
told, though essentially silly, story. Yet 
there are many narrative touches and 
deftnesses here which are worthy of a 
better, more serious setting. 


By Frank 
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The Claybrooks. By Edwin G. Hud- 
dleston. Macmillan. $3.50. 

Mr. Huddleston’s novel, a cannily 
presented melodrama with, realistic 
trappings, impresses most of all as a 
popularization, or reverent kind of 
parody even, of the novels of Faulkner 
and lesser writers of the Deep South 
school. It is parody because it takes 
the themes of eccentricity and decay, 
as well as characters and scenes which 
exemplify them, onky to use them all 
for trivial purposes. The difference 
between the author’s inherited literary 
manner and the poverty of his matter 
is disastrously great. 

The Claybrook family is well on its 
way to helpless decay when Tabby 
comes home with her son. The latter, 
it soon develops, is a “woods colt.” 
One Craig, the boy’s unacknowledged 
father, and a friend of Tabby’s late 
husband, turns up to make trouble in 
his cool, insolent way. It just so hap- 
pens that Craig knows and plans to 
reveal that Uncle Plez (for Pleasant) 
Claybrook once killed a man in Burma. 
Events more pretty swiftly then, lead- 
ing to a fatal tussle in the barn. Pre- 
posterous stuff. 


The Scandalous Mrs. Blackford. 
Hartnett T. Kane with Victor 
Leclerc. Messner. $3.00. 

When Hattie Ely, later widely known 
as Harriet Blackford, was in the home 
of her minister father, she used to 
hide novels behind the works of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. One does not wish 
to make too much of the incident, but 
Mrs. Blackford, if Mr. Kane’s novelized 
rendering of her history can be relied 
upon, practiced hypocrisies, innocent 
and otherwise, all her life. Instead of 
being a frank courtesan, she was, at 
least so these pages portray her, a 
horrible prig who resented the “un- 
pleasant stories” about herself. 

With the help of Mr. Leclerc, a 
Russian historian, Mr. Kane offers as 
the latest in his series of novelized 
biographies the life story of an Ameri- 
can women who became the mistress 
of Grand Duke Nicholas of Russia, 
cousin of the last of the tsars. Mr. Kane 
attempts, not very successfully, to tie 
in his story with our interest in today’s 
Russia. And he succeeds not at all in 
portraying his protagonist in other 
than the feeble “romantic” terms of 
Sunday supplement journalism. 


By 


Other New Books 


The East European Revolution. By Hugh 


Seton-Watson. New York: Freder- 

ick A. Praeger. $5.50. - 

Under a title which could be easily 
misunderstood but is explained in the 
introduction, this book, full of instruc- 
tive facts and figures, describes in 
detail how Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia, and Albania lost their freedom 
in consequence of World War II. In- 
cluded is “the Greek exception,” but 
not the peculiar case of Finland, nor 
the tragedy of Lithuania, Latvia and 
Esthonia. Omitted also are the Ukran- 


ian and Byelorussian problems, al- 
though there is some reference to the 
nationalities policy inside the U.S.S.R. 

The reader ought not to be dis- 
couraged by the shortcomings of the 
first three chapters. It provided no 
sufficient “background” to summarize 
the exaggerated criticism of Eastern 
Europe’s social structure and party 
politics given by the author in his 
Eastern Europe Between the Wars 
1918-1941. That book was published 
in 1945 when, as he admits now, he 
“knew nothing of Russian history, the 
Soviet regime, or the organization of 
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communist parties.” And in spite of 
some new material which, along with 
highly questionable interpretations, 
was taken, to a large extent, from 
Namier’s Diplomatic Prelude, the sur- 
vey of Hitler’s conquest of Eastern Eu- 
rope remains inadequate. But much 
better is the discussion of the Axis New 
Order, of the resistance movements, 
and of the relations between great and 
small allies during the war, and by 
far the most valuable part of the book 
is that which explains the post-war 
sovietization of both small allies and 
former Axis satellites. 

Particularly remarkable is the long- 
est chapter which shows how the Com- 
munist regimes, imposed by Soviet 
Russia, seized the power in one coun- 
try after the other according to a 
pattern which for a long time de- 
ceived the West but now seems quite 
obvious. The origin of the whole pro- 
cess, however, would come out much 
more clearly, if the decisive Yalta 
Conference, which is incidentally men- 
tioned in four lines only, had received 
more attention. Too briefly treated are 
also the struggles on the cultural and 
educational fronts. In general, the 
author is at his best when he speaks 
about Balkan problems, for instance 
in his comments on Titoism, the in- 
tricacies of the Macedonian situation, 
or the importance which even small 
and backward Albania has in the pre- 
sent crisis. 

He tries hard to be fair to every- 
body, but his dislike of “the reac- 
tionary romanticism of the past,” of 
all pre-war regimes with the exception 
of the Czechoslovak, and of men like 
General Mihailovich and, to a certain 
extent, even Cardinal Mindszenty, has 
left traces throughout the book. 

These traces reappear in the con- 
cluding chapter on “East and West” 
which, besides excellent refutations of 
many pro-Soviet arguments, seems to 
underestimate the historical commun- 
ity of Eastern —or rather East Cen- 
tral— Europe with the West and to 
overemphasize the analogies with the 
Russian situation. Fears are expressed 
that “clerical-fascist movements” might 
accompany the “frenzy of national- 
ism” after liberation, but no answer is 
given to the question how that libera- 
tion is to be achieved and where the 
line which divides Europe is to be 


drawn. Nevertheless, this unusually 
informative book, if carefully studied, 
will greatly facilitate the finding of 
such an answer. O. HALECKI 


Poetry and Drama. By T. S. Eliot. 
Harvard University Press. $1.50. 
The Mills of the Kavanaughs. By Robert 
Lowell. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 
When Archibald MacLeish declared 
this Theodore Spencer Memorial Lec- 
ture the “most important statement 
on poetry for the stage in this genera- 
tion,” he did not exaggerate. For Mr. 
Eliot, in his penetrating and sugges- 
tive discussion of poetic drama, has 
written one of the finest critical es- 
says of our times. The topic is of in- 
creasing interest and importance 
today, and to it he brings not only 
illuminating criticism of dramatic 
poetry from Shakespeare to Yeats, but 
also delightfully candid and unspoiled 
comments upon the “intentions, fail- 
ures and partial successes” of his own 

plays. 

Hearers and readers of The Cocktail 
Party will be intrigued to learn that 
in it he aimed at adapting the blank 
verse of Everyman to the idiom of 
contemporary speech, so that the lis- 
tener might be as little as possible 
distracted by that poetic rhythm 
which intensifies drama. And his sly 
observation that a revival of poetic 
drama “is more likely to come from 
poets learning to write plays than 
from skillful prose dramatists learn- 
ing to write poetry,” is as pregnant 
in its way as the high hope that our 
“sordid, dreary, daily world” might 
be “suddenly illumined and _trans- 
figured” by the touch of true poetry. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that Rob- 
ert Lowell’s new volume of verse nar- 
ratives and dramatic monologues 
should come to—or from — any re- 
viewer in the same “package” with 
Eliot’s inspired criticism. For while 
this interesting young poet is more or 
less of the Eliot “school”—especially 
the earlier phase of Waste Land—he 
fails totally to impose that “credible 
order” upon realistic detail, that inter- 
pretation and reconciliation of life’s 
confusion, which Eliot now insists 
upon as the function of art. 

Of course, it may be argued that Mr. 
Lowell is not aiming at reconciliation, 
but rather like so much modern music 
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—at expressing the futility and frus- 
tration of our modern psychology. 
This he does, with often exciting ef- 
fect, although there’s no denying that 
his verse makes hard reading. -His 
message must not be only overheard 
but even disentangled. And one could, 
somewhat hungrily, wish the convert 
author of Lord Weary’s Castle might 
be counted on for a message less col- 
ored—or discolored —by cynicism. 
KATHERINE BREGY. 


Man and God. By Victor Gollancz. 

Houghton Mifflin. $3.75. 

This miscellany of “Passages chosen 
and arranged to express a mood about 
the human and divine,” consists of a 
“To Begin,” a “‘To End,” and five 
Parts in between. A musical interlude 
sets the tone for each new trend of 
thought—very fitting in view of the 
subtitle quoted above. The quotations, 
varying from one line to several pages, 
reveal a wide reader though not neces- 
sarily a profound one. The first quo- 
tation in the book is from Thomas 
Aquinas (the only one St. Thomas 
rates), the last from Angelus Silesius, 
who appears frequently. In between 
come English poets, apostles of the 
New Testament and prophets of the 
Old, Brahmins from the East and 
philosophers from the west, Russian 
novelists and Jewish rabbis, mystics 
of every description. 

In spite of its eclectical composi- 
tion the book is meant to be read con- 
secutively. It does successfully present 
a pattern of thought and feeling. Since 
we live in an age when many feel that 
a “mood” is the most that can be 
achieved concerning man and the 
divine, some may argue that one 
should let Mr. Gollanez’s mood stand 
or fall as it is, without aiming at an 
intellectual evaluation. But the bulk 
of Mr. Gollancz’s book is not musical; 
and eventually anyone who is genu- 
inely interested in the problem of 
man and God must come to a conclu- 
sion about the true and the false. Mr. 
Gollanez himself has come to this 
point. If his mood leaves some ques- 
tions rather foggy, it comes out quite 
clearly with regard to others. 

But the mood of Man and God is a 
mixture. The author admits to more 
than one contradiction in it, and un- 
fortunately a tare is as likely to crop 


up when you turn a page as is a sprig 
of wheat. The book is full of endorse- 
ments of pantheism, Pelagianism, mod- 
ernism (at least as far as the person 
of Jesus is concerned). Even athe- 
istic humanism comes in for a rela- 
tive commendation (p. 11). The eter- 
nal punishment of the wicked is re- 
jected as sadistic (p. 38). The redemp- 
tive work of Jesus is relegated to a 
sort of moral exemplarism (p. 46f.) 
The author is to be praised for his 
insistence upon certain truths, for his 
search after God and his eagerness to 
relate man to God. But it is a pity that 
he did not get a grasp of the total 
doctrine of the Catholic authors whom 
he quotes. It is significant that only 
five words appear from St. Thomas 
Aquinas, who wrote two great treati- 
ses on God and man. For this book 
is a telling witness to the assertion of 
that magnificent teacher that the man 
who lacks the fullness of divine revela- 
tion to guide him will go astray even 
in the truths that belong to the order 
of natural reason. BEN Hunt. 


The Christian Century in Japan. 1549- 


1650. By C. R. Boxer. University of 
California Press. $7.50. 
Almost precisely 400 years ago, St. 


Francis Xavier set enthusiastically 
about the work of converting Japan; 
and the process advanced so swiftly 
that Rome soon entertained fair hope 
of seeing Japan become entirely Cath- 
olic. Things proved to be not quite so 
simple, however—it was not merely 
a matter of zealous missionaries lab- 
oring devotedly to instruct convertible 
pagans. Serious obstacles came: Japan, 
nominally under an emperor, was 
actually divided into areas ruled by 
largely independent feudal lords; 
Spanish and Portuguese, Dutch and 
English opposed one another; the mis- 
sionaries themselves were crippled 
by their own jealousies, racial, poli- 
tical and commercial; serious opposi- 
tion came from the Buddhist priests 
who, having practically destroyed the 
old national Shinto, were determined 
to drive the new religious invaders out 
of the country. Eventually there broke 
out a persecution, ruthless and thor- 
ough, which effaced all visible evi- 
dence of Christianity in the empire — 
although the now celebrated little 
group at Nagasaki retained their faith 
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secretly, without sacraments other 
than baptism, for some 200 years. 

The story of the Christian Century 
has been written more than once; but 
the present author, Professor of Portu- 
guese in Kings College, University of 
London, enjoys some particular qual- 
ifications for its re-telling. He has had 
access to contemporary, confidential 
reports by Jesuit missionaries, hitherto 
unpublished and now preserved in the 
British Museum and the Ajuda Library 
of Lisbon. His three years of residence 
in Japan, and his even longer captivity 
in Japaneses hands, helped him to see 
“the other side of the hill.” 

Scholarly, enriched with quotations 
as well as references, backed by four- 
teen appendices, fifty pages of notes, 
and a full bibliography, this 500 page 
book is saved from becoming ponder- 
ous by its author’s style, simple, clear, 
even colloquial at times. He displays 
his admirable objectivity in many pas- 
sages. The index could be more com- 
plete and a little more carefully edited; 
and the phrase “odium theologicum” 
is hardly applicable to the Jesuit- 
Franciscan rivalry. But points like 
these seem almost too small to men- 
tion in connection with so thoroughly 
fine a piece of work. Recent history 
lends a sort of freshness to the author’s 
surmise that, but for the unfortunate 
“Christian chapter” of her history, 
Japan instead of retreating into iso- 
lationism would probably long ago 
have expanded peacefully over-seas 
to share in the fruits of Europe’s In- 
dustrial Revolution. 

JosEPH McSor.Ley. 


Cradled in the Waves. By J. T. Croteau. 

Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 

This small book of only 149 pages is 
both important and timely, and should 
find an enthusiastic reception from the 
host of people who face the debacle 
of our democratic ideals and institu- 
tions with alarm. 

It is “the record of a peoples co-opera- 
tive achievement in economic better- 
ment on Prince Edward Island.” A 
straightforward statement of facts that 
can be verified: a story of actual ac- 
complishment, of twenty years of ex- 
periment, under farsighted and devot- 
ed leadership; of trial and error 
crowned by final success, recognized 
and endorsed by the Canadian Gov- 


ernment, but functioning under strong 
local management and leadership. It is 
pleasant reading, humorous and chal- 
lenging, for Professor Croteau does not 
hesitate to name the politicians and 
who 


professors, laymen and priests 
opposed the movement. 

The author claims and proves that 
the co-operative movement with its 
many diversified self-governing units 
is the tool, strong, tested and tried 
that can be used by small local groups 
to weaken and destroy the evils of 
Capitalism and Communism. Unfor- 
tunately, the movement lacks a well 
defined, fighting vocabulary; the word 
co-operative suffers from being both 
a noun and an adjective, and its con- 
notations are misleading. The title of 
the book also is misleading, Cradled 
in the Waves suggesting a lullaby, 
whereas this little book is dynamite! 

MABEL C,. LIVINGSTON. 


Joe Tumulty and the Wilson Era. By 
John Morton Blum. Houghton Mif- 
flin. $4.00. 

This documented chronicle of events 
and persons I knew both journalistic- 
ally and otherwise, while doubly 
interesting because it details an his- 
toric segment from which stem most 
of our current global troubles, is as I 
expected conspicuous for blank spots 
that needs must be filled in or the his- 
torian will be unable to complete the 
picture. 

Joseph Patrick Tumulty never pene- 
trated the secret of why the Wilson 
he served so faithfully grew cool to- 
ward him in the end and banished 
him from his presence although retain- 
ing him as secretary. When Tumulty 
privately noted that Mrs. Edith Galt 
Wilson ought to be in hell, it was be- 
cause she wanted Wilson to be exalted 
as a deity on earth, whereas Joe knew 
Woodrow was of no such stuff. 

Washington seethed with pros and 
cons because JPT was a Catholic. Ac- 
tually, he kept job and faith twain, 
with strict but independent devotion 
to both, an attitude that disappointed 
countless eat’em alive anti-Catholics. 
As for his being the first presidential 
secretary to evaluate press relations, 
yes and no. But one thing is certain, 
and I can so attest: Joe Tumulty all 
in all mamaged beautifully, a solo 
worker, during the very hectic and ab- 
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solutely unprecedented World War I 
years, and conversely, so did President 
Wilson. 

The Tumulty book prompts a thought 
— a book about presidential secre- 
tariats, beginning with TR’s William 
Loeb, Jr., against whom anti-semitic 
gossip wasn’t spared. That would be 
a book! A. R. Prnc1. 


Sherwood Anderson. 
vill. 
$4.00. 
A fine, unbiased biography of an au- 

thor whose style, material, and per- 
sonal life were the subject of much 
controversy during the now fabulous 
Twenties. At the end of World War I, 
Anderson was one of the first writers 
to search deeply into the sources of 
the unconscious mind. In this search, 
he was substantially influenced by 
Joyce, Proust and Gertrude Stein, 
though, due to lack of discipline and 
certain educational lacunae, he never 
got pre-eminently beyond the tree- 
tops of Winesburg, Ohio, or the ma- 
cabre depths of Dark Laughter. His 
was a nature both simple and complex 
and in trying to decide between the 
two, he became hopelessly entangled 
in his own frustrations. 

Mr. Schevill has given us a compre- 
hensive study of Anderson, the man 
and the artist, with interesting side- 
lights on his associations with Heming- 
way, Wolfe, Scott Fitzgerald and 
Faulkner. All four courtships, mar- 
riages and intervening divorces are 
noted and described with charitable 
tolerance. Yet, in spite of the author’s 
sympathetic attitude, or, perhaps, be- 
cause of it, one feels that this biography 
is a tragic commentary on the life of 
a man who sought with fierce intensity 
and only partial success to find the 
sublimated meaning of life through 
art. MARGUERITE PACE CORCORAN. 


By James Sche- 
University of Denver Press. 


Exile’s Return: A Literary Odyssey of 
the Nineteen-Twenties. By Malcolm 
Cowley. Viking. $3.50. 

Not everybody went to Harvard (a 
few attended Princeton), but they -all, 
writers of the Lost Generation, went 
to France, most of them serving in the 
ambulance cogps, and, after the war, 
returned to France, “the birthplace of 
our creed.” Then after having taken 
up Dada and other forms of bohemian- 


ism, they trickled back, to Greenwich 
Village, to writing advertising copy, 
to the best-seller lists. For most the 
“escape from society” was over. 

When the Twenties had passed, Mr. 
Cowley holds, the writers of the Lost 
Generation were lost no more; they 
had “acquired friends and enemies 
and purposes in the midst of society.” 

Exile’s Return was first published in 
1934. Mr. Cowley has added a new 
prologue and epilogue and an occa- 
sional new comment. Here is a book 
rich in generalizations and as well in 
specific memory and detail, the two 
complementing each other as the au- 
thor tries to look beneath surface phe- 
nomena to provide “a narrative of 
ideas.” 

To this end Mr. Cowley examines 
the chief literary figures, Joyce, Eliot, 
Hart, Crane and others, and literary 
institutions (the expatriate magazines) 
of the period. Joyce, he feels, was a 
cold, inhuman person, precisely be- 
cause he gave himself over to “the 
religion of art.” To an analysis of that 
“religion” the author devotes some of 
his finest pages. 

Mr. Cowley is, of course, too 
thoroughly involved with his memories 
and the achievements of his friends 
to repudiate the past, but he provides, 
on the whole, a remarkably objective 
and convincing treatment of his sub- 
ject. RILEY HuGHEs. 


Literary Frontiers. By J. Donald Adams. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $2.75. 
Current American fiction, says J. 

Donald Adams in this book, tends to 

be narrow in scope, overly subjective, 

and deficient in the positive values 
demanded by a world in crisis. In 
terse, forthright essays derived largely 
from his New York Times column, 

“Speaking of Books,” he regrets that 

our young novelists, bogged down in 

dreary self-analysis and lurid exposés 
of war-time degeneracy are leaving 
virtually unexplored many aspects of 

New York City, the new progressive 

South and the dynamic West. 

Nor are they attempting serious ob- 
jective interpretations of the American 
politician, the enlightened business 
man or even the educated modern 
woman who is neither a vapid Hem- 
ingway “dream girl” nor a soulless 
Amber. Only by broadening their 
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horizons, Adams believes, can our 
writers meet the challenges of tele- 
vision and the picture magazines. 
But more important in this fear- 
wracked era, only thus can they give 
men courage, reaffirm the worth of 
the individual and help order and 
integrate our chaotic experience. How- 
ever ably supported from his wide 
reading, some of his generalizations 
as to current authors will be queried, 
but all, and Catholics especially, 
should welcome Adams’s sane, con- 
structive approach. 
JoAN M. THELLUSSON. 


Liberties of the Mind. By Charles Mor- 
gan. Macmillan. $2.75. 

This volume of essays has a sober 
theme: the present peril to freedom 
of the personality. The annihilation 
of Cardinal Mindszenty’s, and the sub- 
stitution of another in its stead by 
“Switch Control” is Charles Morgan’s 
symbol; his symbol of what the forces 
who hold a mechanistic view of the 
human person have ahead for those 
who consider that man is a spiritual 
animal, or even just an animal with 
effective volition. To the men who 
believe man to be but an instrument 
of material forces external to him, 


liberty of thought, Charles Morgan 
says, is a heresy to be extirpated. 

In subsequent essays he deals with 
the kind of government necessary to 
individual liberty (and England’s 
political plight), the kind of society 
that nurtures art and good teaching. 

He contrasts the “starry wonders of 
the Dark Ages — Alcuin, Boethius and 
Abelard,” with the people of today 
and points out that, “suffering and 
terror do not produce despair, but 
loneliness and boredom, the miseries 
of our crowded and eventful time.” 

He urges all who believe in the in- 
tegrity of the human personality to 
forget differences and unite. A con- 
siderable part of the book is a tribute 
to Jacques Maritain and his philos- 
ophy. 

Humor lightens the last third of the 
volume as the author discusses “The 
Liberty to Answer Questions,” and 
“The Liberty to Mind One’s Own Busi- 
ness.” (He has a word for the kind 
of busybody who would “disturb Joan 
of Arc at her prayers to... tell her 
there is a war on.) This is a pro- 
found work: urbane, finished and 
sparkling with Morgan’s_ virtuoso 
touch. 

CLORINDA CLARKE. 
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